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Jfrrthiitrr but JPoiteg. 

BY T. 8. ARTHUR. 

CHAPTER XXVII. 

Notwithstanding the threatening attitude as¬ 
sumed by Mrs. Guy—notwithstanding the 
marshalling of her forces—it was no part of her 
plan to risk a serious battle, if that desperate 
issue could be avoided. By a resolute bearing, 
she made strategy the more successful. Tho 
fact, that Mr. Guy believed her when she said, 
that she would leave his house rather than 
permit his children to exercise a dominant in¬ 
fluence, caused him the'more readily to fall 
in with her wily plans for removing them to a 
distance. 

For awhile John held himself coldly aloof- 
from hiB stepmother; but she, after Edwin’s < 
departure for school, gradually broke down< 
tho wall of angry reserve which he had thrown < 
up between them, and assumed n degree of< 
interest in the boy that, with a little indulgence * 
in spending money, laid his mind open to almost < 
any influence she might choose to exercise. < 
“This idle life, for one of your age, is dread- < 
ful, John,” she said to him, as thoy were alone, < 
one morning, speaking in a tone of interest. * 
“Oh, well, father’s rich!” he answered,* 
tossing his head in an independent, don’t enre! 
sort of way—“there’s no use in my doing any-' 
thing. A gentleman’s life for mo.” i 

“For shame, John! Anything but a drone' 
or an idler. Adam goes to the counting-room 
every day.” \ 

“Adam! Pish !” And John curled his lip. 
“ He’d cat dirt for a dollar, and then bury the 
money after it was earned.” 

“Adam loves money too well, I know,” said 
Mrs. Guy; “but he’s willing to earn it.” 

“Don’t quote him to me,” returned John, 
with some impatience, “ tho mean, Btingy 
fellow! Let him earn his money and keep it, 
if he will; but don’t hold him up as my ex¬ 
emplar.” 

. “I’ll tell you what I’ve boon thinking, 
John,” Baid his stepmother, changing her 
tone, and speaking in a way meant to inspire 
him with tho thought in her mind. “You’d 
like to see the world, I know. Every young 
man does. Your father’s firm is loading a 
vessel for the Pacific. Now, why not go in her 
as supercargo?” 

• John started up, and stood, all interest for 
a moment or two; then clapping his hands 
tpgcther, ho replied, while a warm flush came 
into his face— 


“I’d like that! But—” And hiB counte* 
nance changed a little. 

“What?” 

“ Father would say no.” 

“I’m not so sure of that, John. But, would 
you really like the place ?” 

“ Of supercargo ?” 

“Yes.” 

“Grandly! I’ve always had a wish to go 
to sea.” There was an eagerness in John’s 
manner that showed how strongly the idea was 
taking hold of him. 

“I do not believe that your father, on reflec¬ 
tion, will object,” said Mrs. Guy. 

“Will you ask him about it?” 

“ Yes. And I think you’d better leave the 
matter entirely in my hands. And first, let 
me caution you not to say anything on the 
subject to Adam. lie has considerable influ¬ 
ence with your father, and would be sure to 
oppose, if only for the sake of opposition.” 

“Oh, I understand that I He’d thwart me 
out of sheer malignancy.” 

Mrs. Guy did not throw in a mollifying 
word. It was no part of her mission in the 
family to harmonize or conciliate. 

“ I will manage him,” she Baid, in the tone 
of one who felt her power; “only, as I 
suggested, keep your own counsel. You shall * 
go as supercargo in the Ariel if you desire 
!it.” 

1 “I do desire it above all things,” replied 
(John, “and if you will only get father’s con- 
’ sent. I’ll remember you as long as I live.” 

> “There is one thing I would suggest, as 
(your father will havo to be managed a little ia 
) the beginning,” said Mrs. Guy, lowering her 
i voice in a confidential way, and speaking vith 
(an unusual familiarity, and that is, an as¬ 
sumption of indifference on your part. This 
(indifference, may have to take the form of 
5 opposition before all is settled; but, I will give 
>you the right hint at the right time, loa 
(understand ?” 

5 “Perfectly.” 

( “It wont strike him favorably on the first 
>blush; but I’ll engage to bring him over to 
5 our way of thinking. It will be a splendid 
chance to see the world and improve yourself, 
Sand when he understands this there will be no 
(more trouble.” 

S Mrs. Guy lost no time, for the Ariel vis 
Q already taking in cargo, and would be ready 
Sfor sea in less than two weeks. 

“This idle life that John is leading, troubles 
me continually,” said Mrs. Guy, thus opening 
the subject, on the next occasion of beingolo M 
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with her husband. “ It will be his destruction, £ coolly answered. “ You enn mnke all fair with 
j ^ ear n £ the captain, of course. That part is easily 

A Bhade of anxiety passed ovor Mr. Guy’s > arranged. The serious difficulty in the way is 
face, but ho did not respond. S 10 got John's consent.” 

••’is there nothing .that we onn do withe “A thing not to be hoped for, in my belief. 

>John is too fond of ease and self-indulgence, 
'jli. Guy shook his head. 5 to risk the possible hardships and privations 

“He’H be ruined if left to his own will—? of a trip around the Horn.” 
hopelessly ruined." ? •• It will require some management.” This, 

The voico of Mrs. Guy was full of concern. S Mrs. Guy admitted. “ But, if you can nrrnnge 
Still, her husband made no answer. <with the captain to let John go ns nominal 

“ How would it do to send him out as super- ? supercargo in the Ariel, I will undertake to 
cargo in one of your vessels ?” S brin S •»“> ovcr '° our wisl.es.” 

••It wouldn’t.do at all,” was Mr. Guy’s? “ I may safely promise my part of the work, 
ouick answer. 5 then; for I have no faith in the accomplish- 

•• I’m not so sure of that,” said his wife, whoS mont °f w **at y° u propose.” 
had expected just this answer. “If ho could' “ But, Mr. Guy,” said lnswife, with incrcns- 
bcinduced to go, it might be his Balvation.” >|ng earnestness of manner, “don’t you think 
“Do you supposo wo’d trust a boy like him 5 it would be of great use to John ? 
with the disposal of a cargo? What does hoc “Perhaps it might bo; but, there’s no tell- 

know of business T” ..mg.” 

“Of course,” answered Mrs. Guy, not in < “ It would removo him from temptation.” 

the least disconcerted, “you would send hirnc; ,4 \es.” 

with an experienced captain, who would be the J “ And bring him under rigid discipline.” 
real man. The end is to save the boy ; to gct< “I don’t know about that. ^ A supercargo is 
him away from the temptations that now beset ^ not a sailor, nor even subordinate to command 
him on every hand. As to his control of the ’ like n ship 8 officer. 

cargo, that is another thing. He might saile “Oh, as to that, you and the captain could 
under the idea of full powers, while the captain‘ understand each other. The object in sending 
had orders to supersede him on the ship's' him to sea must not be forgotten. I think, 
arrival out. Don’t you Bee, how safely this t maybe, it will be just as well for you to bint 
might be dono? My only fear is, that Jolin^ the matter to John yourself, and sec how bis 
may not consent.” < pulse beats. Perhaps he may bo carried away 

“lie will not; on that you may rest as-< with the idea as a novelty, nnd so all run 
sured,” said Air. Guy. { smoothly. But, don’t urge the matter, if be 

“If he were to consent—what then ? IIow< object, or seems to consider it of any import- 
does the thing strike you, on reflection ?” < nncc. Ho will be sure to say something to me 

“Anything to get him away from the dangers' about it.” 
of this city.” < “And go dead against the whole thing, 

“So I think. Turn it over in your thought, t should you favor it in the lenst. I know him.” 
Mr. Guy. How in regard to the captain of the' “ lie’s not apt to yield in favor of my plans, 
Ariel?—Is be a discreet man?” < as I’m aware,” said Airs. Guy. “But, where 

“ no is a good oaptain,” was replied. < there’s a will, thero’s a way, nnd I’ll undertake 

“ Docs lie need a suporoargo ?” j to manage him.” 

“No. The ship will be consigned to a house J The more Air. Guy thought over his wife s 
in Valparaiso.” ' suggestion, the more in favor of sending John 

“So much the better. John’s position as!;i» sea dil1 1,0 become. As lie dwelt on the 

supercargo'would give no control whatever, ]' subject, a hope for the hoy kindled in liis 
anil might he so arranged with the captain ns'.mi nd —a hope that love of business nnd gain 
not to embarrass him in any respect. Take!; might be stimulated. A small adventure of 
the captain fully into your counsels, and let’’his own might he entrusted to him, with dircc- 
him manage John in his own way after ho gets i lion to invest tiie proceeds in merchandise for 
him to sea.” !’ the return voyage. This view was dwelt on, 

“Vou talk as if the whole: matter was ! until it looked so promising that Air. Guy be- 

settled,” said Air. Guy, not able to repress a J lieved in its power to save his son. If, by any 

tone of impatience.. ’means, a love of gain could bo stimulated, he 

“And why not, if right to be done?” was > felt sure that all would bo well. Ho had an 
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undying faith in money. It was, in his 
thought, the only conservative power. No< 
concern about Adam’s future haunted his! 
mind ; for the boy’s love of Jnonoy was, in his; 
regard, a sure protector. < 

John played off and on with his father, no-! 
cording to the programme of his stepmother,[ 
and affected to yield, finally, with a great- 
deal of reluctance, and only after securing, 
sundry privileges and advantages, which, in[ 
the beginning, Mr. Guy never thought of 1 
conceding. , 

There was an unusual lightness in the' 
heart-beat of Airs. Guy, on tho day John do- 1 
parted in the Ariel. She had an evil faith in S 
tho result of his voyage. If ho ever came; 
homo at all, which might not be, she believed 
that he would come home so much worse in 
morals and habits, that no hope for his man¬ 
hood would remain ; and so, ho would cease to 
stand in any formidable manner between her 
and her ambitions. At any rate, he was out 
of Iter way for a year ; and she took all beyond 
that time on trust.. 

CHAPTER. XXVIII. 

On tho day after John’s departure, Mrs. 
Guy received the following let ter, without signa¬ 
ture. It came from some person in tho school 
where Lydia had been placed :— 

“Madam: — I feel it my duty to say that 
your daughter Lydia is receiving the attentions 
of a young man in this neighborhood, who 
cannot possibly be acceptable to her family. 
To my certain knowledge, they hold clandes¬ 
tine interviews at night, she stealing from her 
room at a late hour, to join him. My concern 
for her welfare, prompts mo to send you this 
information.” 

Twico did Airs. Guy read this communica¬ 
tion, without exhibiting a sign of disturbance. 
Then, taking a match, she lighted the gas, 
and holding the letter in the flame until it 
was consumed, flung tho charred flakes from 
the window. 

Tho lettor was anonymous, and behind this 
fact Mrs. Guy shiolded herself. That it gave 
hor the exact truth, she did not question for 
an instant ; and yet, speaking in her external 
thought, she said, as tho fire devoured tho 
paper— 

“The mean accusation of some jealous girl, 
afraid to sign her name.” 

Yet, she was suro in her heart it was not so; 
sure in her heart that Lydia was in peril, and 
should instantly bo brought home. A week 


passed, and then came another letter, written 
by the same person, but without signature. 

“ Fearing,” she Baid—tho writer was a wo- 
man—“ that a communication sent to you sct- 
eral days ago, may have failed in reaching it* 
destination, I address you again on tho subject 
of your daughter, now at school in this place. 
Do you know that she is receiving tho atten¬ 
tions of a young man residing here, and that 
she is in the habit of meeting him at night, 
clandestinely 1 The young man is well enough 
in his way, but not tho one that you could 
accept ns Lydia’s husband. Pray look to the 
matter betoro it is too late! I have now, 
twice, given you warning, and so washed my 
.bands clear of the whole matter,” 

- “ Anonymous I” And Airs. Guy shook her 

head. A lighted match—tho gas in a flame— 
'and then a little handful of black ashes were 
Hung from the window. 

i “ It wont do, my jealous young lady.” A 
[cold smile played over tho lips of Airs. Guy, is 
’ she sat down, and took up a book that she had 
; been reading. 

! Wiili an eager interest, tlmt absorbed nearly 
[every thought, 'did Mrs. Guy wait the issue 
[which she believed to bo at hand. If Lydia 
• should contract a clandestine marriage with a , 
,young man having neither social position nor 
[wealth, tho anger of her fathor would know no 
[bounds. Ho would disown and disinherit her 
> without remorse; nnd so, she would be out of 
. her stepmother’s way. To make this separation 
! permanent, would be an easy task to so clear- 
| seeing nnd unscrupulous a woman as Mrs. 
[Guy. She had not vory long to wait. One 
[ forenoon, less than two weeks from tho receipt 
■of her last anonymous letter, Airs. Guy heard 
tho street door open, with a rattle of her hus¬ 
band’s key in tho lock, followed by his licaty 
[trend, quicker than usual. He called her, as 
1 ho came up stairs, and sho answered from her 
i chamber, where sho happened to bo. 

[ Tho forewarned heart of Mrs. Guy guessed 
[truly the meaning of this unusual nppoarance 
of hor husband. His face was pale and agi¬ 
tated, as ho entered. An instant, ho glanced 
[around the room, nnd seeing that his wifo was 
alone, shut and locked the door. Then draw¬ 
ling a lettor from his pocket, he thrust it into 
Airs. Guy’s hand, saying, in a desperato kind 
i of way— 

[ “Read tlmt I” 

As ho stalked about tho room, like an 
|animal smarting with pain, his wifo, in her 
unruffled way, unfolded the lettor, and read— 
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«To Adam Guy, Esq. ] “Slio is still your child,” said Mrs. Guy. 

“Dbaii Slit:—The thing’s done, now, and; “Silence I” The fire flashed out in a sudden 
there’s no helping of it. I married your; gleam. “Don’t cross mo here, madam, or 
daughter last night, and she’s my wife for-; there’ll be trouble between us! She is my 
ever. I love lior as my life, and all for herself child no longer. A beggar’s wife, let her live 
alone. I hope you will not bo angry, sir. i; and die a beggar, for all I care.” 
couldn’t help loving her. Wo were afraid you] “It’s a hard thing to hear. What could 
wouldn’t consent, and as wo couldn’t live< have possessed the girl ?” Mrs. Guy dropped 
without one another, we took the risk of getting' j n these sentences skilfully, 
married, being sure that when you saw how “The devil possessed her,” said Mr. Guy, 
we loved one another, and couldn’t livo apart,; brutally. 

you would forgive us. Dear Lydia wants mo; Mrs. Guy covered her face with her hands, 
to write first. She will write to-morrow. < and actually expressed a few tears. 

“ Affectionately, your dutiful son, ] “None of that with me, madam! It wont 
“James Biiaiiy.” 1 do. The girl has made her bed, and she’ll 
< have to lie in it, even to the end.” 


“Well, that’s a nice business, upon my' 
word!” ejaculated Mrs. Guy, showing con-< 
siderablo feeling. “Is the man a fool, and the; 
girl mud ?” < 

“Confusion! Curse him!” Mr. Guy threw* 
the words out with a raging force, his eyes in 1 
& flame, and white spots of foam on his lips. < 
“Had you any suspicion of this, madam?”] 
He glared upon her like a devouring beast. 

“/?” She drew her form to its utmost 
height, with an air of supreme astonishment. 
“I, sir? What do you mean by such a quest ion?” 

“Ilad you no suspicion of this? I speak] 
plainly, don’t I ?” 1 

Mrs. Guy stopped back a pace or two from 
the half madman who confronted her, yet : 
without removing her eyes from his distorted, 
countenance. ] 

“The words are plain enough,” sho said, in' 
a steady voice, the coldness of which gave n| 
chill to the hot blood of her husband. “ But, 1 
I am yet in doubt ns to their full meaning., 
Perhaps, in this excitement, you have forgotten 
who I am.” < 

Mr. Guy was never strong enough for this] 
woman, when sho sot herself against him. In 
all the contests which had occurred, she mani-, 
Tested such a resolute spirit, and showed such 
a consciousness of possessing any amount of 
reserved force, that ho shrunk from a desperate 
trial of strength. And so it was now, for he 
did not again repeat his accusing interrogation, 
hut worked down his excitement, by pacing 
the floor rapidly. Stopping, at length, and 
confronting Mrs. Guy, who had resumed the 
seat from which sho had risen, lie said, with 
hitter emphasis— 

“I disown her from this hour! I cast her off 
utterly! She shall bo to me ns one dead ! As 
for the man, I will spurn him as a dog, should 
ho ever cross my path.” 


She is so young,” suggested Mrs. Guy. 

“There! there! None of that, I say !” Mr. 
Guy spoke with angry impatience. 

Enough for appearances had been advanced 
by this designing and cruel woman; and so, 
she said no more, but let her husband’s in-' 
dignation have free course. 

It soon became apparent to Mrs. Guy that 
this net of Lydia’s had touched her father very 
deeply. If he had felt regard for one of his 
children more than for another, Lydia might 
be called the favorite; and she was not to be 
cast off utterly without pain. She noticed an 
unusually drooping forward of his head, ns if 
a weight were resting on his shoulders ; and ft 
severe abstraction of manner, from which, if 
he was disturbed, he came out with an un¬ 
checked impatience. 

Two days after the letter from Lydia’s hus¬ 
band was received, one came from Lydiit 
herself. The post-mark, and the hand-writing 
in the direction, indicating its source, Mr. 
Guy, without breaking the seal, enclosed it in 
nn envelop, and sent it back, unaccompanied 
by a word. 

Two weeks had passed. Mrs. Guy sat in 
the midst of her own children, three in number, 
with her thought dwelling in their future, 
which she resolved to make sunny and pros¬ 
perous, no matter what other skies were 
darkened, or what other rights sacrificed, 
when the door was flung open, and Lydia carao 
hastily towards her, across the room. 

“Oh, mother!” fell eagerly from her lips. 

But Mrs. Guy lifted her hands in a repulsive 
attitude, and partly turning away, said, icily— 

“ Don’t come near me !” 

“Oh, mother!” repeated Lydia, in a choking 
voieo, stopping midway of the room. 

“ Don’t say mother to me. I am not your 
mother!” Lydia had never seon, in the fac& 
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of her stepmother, such malignancy and hate < 
as now smoto upon her. All disguiso was< 
thrown off; os she felt, so she looked—a cruel < 
and unrelenting enemy. ^“You havo dug< 
an impassable gulf between us, and it will lie ^ 
there forever. Go from this house 1 You liavo< 
rieithor part nor lot in it. It is your home no< 
longer, A wicked, disobedient child, mustj 
take the punishment that is her due.” < 

, A few moments Lydia stood in a kind of c 
maze. Then a wild look of despair swept iuto< 
her face, as if suddenly conscious of a new and< 
fearful condition, from which escape was hope-J 
less. < 

. “Go!” The right hand of her stepmother< 
waved, in imperious enforcement of the com-< 
mand. c 

• “I must see my father,” said Lydia, rallying < 
herself, and speaking with sonic firmness of< 
tone. J 

. “Oh, very well!” 'replied the stepmother/ 
mockingly. “ Soo him, if you will. Call in < 
the evening, when ho is at home.” 5 

“ I will wait until then,” said Lydia. j 

♦ “ Excuse me, no l You cannot wait until • 

then. My word is law here; and I say that < 
you cannot remain for even one hour under J 
this roof. So, take your departure!” j 

Literally staggering back, in a sudden < 
weakness, from the wolfish eye of her stop-* 
mother, Lydia wont from the apartment. J 
Mrs. Guy followed, to see that she left the* 
house, and literally pursued her to the very, 
street door. * 

• The poor misguided child had come alone, to < 

the city, in order to get reconciled, if possible, ] 
to her father and stepmother. What of her' 
marriage? Was there any hope in it? Any, 
basis of character or moral quality in the 1 
young man to whom she had given in trust the, 
well-being of her life? Not much basis, we' 
regret to say. He was, however, rather weak 
than wrong; and under right external in-] 

fluences, would have made a man of ordinary* 
standing—good enough in his way, but of no ] 
force in society. His education was defective,' 
and he lacked both the ambition, and mental, 
activity, which lead to self-improvement. The 1 

easiest way for a young man to get along in* 
the .world, who has not the ability to advance, 
himself, is to marry a rich wife. At least,' 
such is a current opinion. Young Brady chose, 
this method, and finding in Lydia Guy a fair] 
subject for conquest, set himself to the task of* 
winning her favor. He understood some of] 
the arts to be used, and was successful. Lydia 1 
fell into the snare laid for her feet, and .forget-] 


ful of prudence and duty, cast the fatal die 
that changed, in an instant, her whole relation 
to society. Alas, poor child! Not for herself 
had she been wooed and won; but for the 
money which her sordid and mean-spirited 
suitor believed would accompany her hand. 
Sho had come alone, as we have said, in order 
to effect a reconciliation. The distance from 
the town in which sho had been going to school 
was over two hundred miles, and it had taken 
all the money that remained in her possession, 
to pay the oxpenso of getting home. 

Lydia had expected anger, harsh words, and 
stern rebuke; but was not prepared for an 
absolute expulsion from her father’s house. 
No wonder that she staggered away from the 
door with unsteady foot; nor that people 
turned and looked after her, strangely. IVhere 
was slic to go ? It was over two years since 
she left homo for school, and in that time, 
girlish friendships in the city had died out. 
Moreover, the selfish isolation in which her 
father had chose to live, had so circumscribed 
their friendly and neighborly relations, that 
Lydia was little more, at this time, than as 
unknown one, in the place of her nativity. 

Where, then, was she to go? Alas, for the 
poor child! there was not, in all that great 
city, a single door at which she might enter*' 
in confidence of a welcome such as she needed 
under the ciroumstances. Thero were some 
families, where, at mention of her name, she 
would have been received with formal polite 
ness; but, she shrunk from on exposure of 
herself, and so, exhausted with long travel, 
and faint from hcart-Bickncss, went wandering 
from street to street, in the long afternoon of 
a warm Juno day, until the burden of weari¬ 
ness was so great, that it seemed to her she 
must fall by the way. Many times, she more 
than half resolved to seek her father nt his 
] counting-room ; but a dread of exposing her¬ 
self there, held her back. 

] Four long hours of wandering in the street, 
and then, almost blind with headache, and 
scarcely able to stand from exhaustion, Lydia 
came a second time, to hor father’s door, it 
■ was now in the fast deepening twilight, and 
] the day’s warmth had given place to the even¬ 
ing’s coldor atmosphere, in which she shivered 
as if aguo-strioken. Timidly she rung the 
boll—timidly, in sad consciousness that her 
right to enter was now a questioned right. 
She did not know the servant who opened the 
»door. 

“Is my father.in?” sho asked, making* 
movement to enter. But, quickly pressing the 
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door against lier, the servant said, almost. 

roughly, ^ < 

. “You can’t get in, Miss. Your father 'willJ 
not sec you. So, don’t oome here again.” < 
And then shut tho door in her face. < 

At this moment Adam came up tho steps. J 
“Oh, Adam!” exclaimed the wretched crea-< 
hire, reaohing her hands eagerly towards her< 
brother, llut he retreated from her ns from a j 
thing polluted and scorned. J 

“ Don’t touch me 1” ho said, roughly; and < 
then hurrying past her, entered and closed the* 
door. 1 

“I must go ini I must see father!” inur-* 
mured Lydia, rallying herself, in desperation; < 
and springing to the bell, she rang it vigorously., 
But no one came. Again sho rnng, but tho j 
door remained shut. Faint, and frightened at; 
her alarming position—thus homeless aud the 
night falling—Lydia stood for several minutes,! 
leaning against the iron railing. Then, with; 
slow, hesitating steps; halting and faltering; 
faint, and dim-sighted from pnin and weakness, 
she moved aimlessly away, losing herself in 
dusky streets, down on which the darkness was 
rapidly falling. 

GJTAPTEIt XXIX. 

As we sow in life, so reap we in the surely, 
coming harvest times—good fruit if tho soed* 
be good; evil fruit if tho seed bo evil. Tho' 
law works with unfailing certainty, , 

True as this proved in the case of Adam 
Guy, it was also true in the case of Dr. Holland. • 
As the one sowed tares in his field, and found 
tnres in midsummer and approaching autumn; 
so the other, having scattered wheat in his 
well prepared fields, gatherod, in reaping time, 
full eared sheaves of golden grain. 

That ono sharp experience in life proved 
quite effectual. Never again did tho Doctor 
permit taste, ambition to make a good appear¬ 
ance, or a covetous desire for things beyond 
his ability to purchase, tempt him from the 
path of safety. Debt, after being onee freed 
from its shackles, became an unknown element 
in his life; and warned by tho memories of the 
past, he forced upon himself a well considered 
rule of expenditure, which always left him at 
the year’s end a little better off than at its 
beginning. Thus, he remained free from 
anxieties and humiliating embarrassments, and 
so kept his mind above the depressing influ¬ 
ences of care, that- ho could enter with full 
vigor into the spirit of his profession, and 
keep pace with its higher developments. 

Some years before the period at which wo 


have now arrived, the Doctor moved a second 
time from the humble home in which ho had 
twice started in the world. In going up, on this 
occasion, the step waB taken in all assurance 
that it was Bafc and right. His practice was 
largely on tho increase, and he had a sum of 
money in bank considerably above the amount 
needed for extra furnishing. From liis fall he 
arose again, wiser and warier. The discipline 
of a temporary misfortune, with its sharp 
humiliations and self-revcalings, made him a 
truer, stronger and clearer-seeing man. Out of 
the valley he came, and stopped not in ascend¬ 
ing, until he stood far above the place from 
which he had fallen. 

And sweet, also, had been to Lena, the uses 
of adversity. She had arisen, likewise, into a 
purer spiritual atmosphere, and now saw with 
clearer vision. And thus, ascending, she had 
drawn nearer to her husband. As his mind 
grew more and more in love with nobler things 
—as lie grew wiser in the knowledge of those 
sublime truths which lead men up to an interior 
acknowledgment of God as -the source of nil 
life, sho found increased pleasure in com¬ 
muning with his thoughts; aud in tho light of 
them, saw ravishing forms of spiritual beauty 
I unrevealed to her own unaided vision. More 
‘and more were they growing into a oneness of 

* life. He, the wise-seeing; and she, the 
| wisdom-loving. Two mindB were blending into 
‘one, in a sweet foretaste of eternal unity. 

> Pleasnnt and instructive would it be to dwell 
J with them for a brief soason; to look into their 

> daily lives, and breathe in the tranquil atmo- 
l sphere with which they were surrounded. But 
5 events bear us onward. 

> The Doctor was coming home from a visit in 
J tho neighborhood, just after dark, when, in 
5 passing a young woman, ho noticed something 
in her fuco and manner that excited his inter- 

* cst. Her movements were slow and uncertain; 
>and the look of exhaustion and almost despair 
^that he saw on her countenance, as the light of 

gas lamp revealed it to him for a moment, 

> left on his feelings a most painful impression. 

> The face was that of a child rather than of a 

> woman. 

I “So young!” He sighed to himself, as he 

> moved on, the thought of sin aud shame cross¬ 
ing his mind, and sending to his heart a shade 

* of sadness. 

) There was more than his usual tenderness 
^in the manner of Doctor Hofland, as his lips 

> touched the pure lips of his daughter Lena, on 

> entering his home a few minutes afterwards. 

> “Must you go out.again to-night, father V.\ 
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said Lena, drawing her arm within his, aftci 
they had risen from tho tea table, and holding 
him half playfully and half earnestly bacl 
from tho hall into which hewas about passing, 
“Yes, dear* there are two or three patientt 
who must bo seen,' 1 ' answered tho Doctor. 

“ Don’t stay long,” urged Lena. “It seemf 
as if wo never could have you in tho evening.* 
“ I’ll be homo in ah hour.** 

“And that will bo past nino o’clock,” said 
Lena, with a shado of disappointment in lici 

tones. 

“Wo can make a long evening after that, il 
we will,” was smilingly answered. 

“ I’m not so sure of that,** returned Lena. 
“Ten to one, tho office will be full of patients 
when you get back; or there’ll bo a call on the 
slate.*’ 

“In which case, dear, let us not only be 
thankful that tho blessing of health is ours ; 
but that, in God’s providence, I liavo power to 
help the sick and suffering.” 

“ I’m very selfish, I know,” nnswered Lena, 
ns she rolaxcd the firm hold with which she 
had grasped her father’s arm ; “ but It is such 
a pleasure to have you at homo in tho even¬ 
ing.” 

“And such a pleasure to stay,” replied her 
father. “Duty first, however.” And taking 
his hat ho went out. Doctor Hoflnnd had only 
gone a short distance, when ho noticed the 
same young person who luid attracted his 
attention not long before. She was standing 
at ono of the street corners, and seemed either 
awaiting some one, or to be in a state of inde¬ 
cision. As ho passed, ho drew near and made 
an effort to look into her face, but sho started, 
with a timid air, and turning, walked slowly 
down an unfrequented street. The Doctor 
stood still and looked after her, feeling so 
much inclined to follow that lie nearly yielded 
to the impulse. But, moving on his way again, 
he said, in his thought, 

“Poor child! Thcro is something wrong.” ‘ 
Scarcely satisfied with himself for letting an 
opportunity to help or save an unfortunate! 
one, which Providence had placed in his way, 1 
pass unimproved, tho Doctor walked onward,, 
conscious of an unusual pressure on his fool-' 
ings. Two visits were made, and ho thcn< 
crossed to a part of tho city somewhat remote ' 
from that portion in which ho lived. It was < 
lator than anticipated, when ho returned to his < 
own neighborhood, and he was walking with a ( 
quicker step than usual. Suddenly he stood, 
still. A cry had fallen on hie ears; a cry of < 
terror—and tho voice was a woman’s. Ho¬ 


i-looked in all directions, but could not deter- 
Smine from whenco it camo. Then it wna re¬ 
peated, and nearer, coming from an adjoining 
P street, to which lie hastened. At tho corner, 
she met the same young woman who had twice 
cboforo attracted his attention. Sho wns run- 
Sningin a wild way. Seeing tho Doctor, she 
Q fled to his side nnd caught hold of him, crying 

r Ollt, 

“Oh, sir! Protect me, for heaven’s sake!” 
■> Two men followed quickly, pausing for r 
S moment, as if to lay hold of her. But, on » 
^closer view of Doctor Holland, they moved 
jjawny without speaking, crossed tho street, 
^and stood still on tho other side. 

> The Doctor felt tho girl’s hnnda shaking on 

> his arm, as they clung to him with a tight grip: 
Sjarnl she pressed against him in a way that lie 

> understood to be from sudden prostration of 
^strength. 

> “ Who arc you ?” he asked, in a kind voice, 
j “Do you know Mr. Guy?—Adam Guy!'* 

> Tho choking voice that put the question 

> trembled so that it was scarcely articulate. 

J Tho truth—or, at least a part of tho truth 
i Unshed over the Doctor’s mind in an instant, 
jThis was Lydia’s child ! Ho saw, in tho dim 

> light, her mother’s old look in her face. 

[ “Not Lydia Guy?” ho said, in unveiled as*' 

> tonishment. 

» “0, sir, do you know my father?” And 

’the wretched girl held on closer to his arm, 
innd leaned still more heavily against him. 

| “Whnt docs this mean, Lydia? Why are 
you wandering alone in tho street,” asked the 
doctor, assuming a serious tone. 

| “Aroyoti Doctor Holland ?” Bnid tho girl, 
with a hopeful thrill in her voice. 

“Yes, child. I am Doctor Holland.” 

“0, sir! Wont you take mo homo for to¬ 
night! I’ve no place to go. My father is 
offended; and they wont let mo sco him. I 
came home from school to-dny; hut they wont 
let mo in. I’vo been walking tho street for 
hours. O, sir; for tho lovo of heaven have 
mercy on mo! Let mo stay at your house to¬ 
night, and to-morrow I will go away. I’m not 
wicked, sir!” 

“ Poor child !” said Dootor Holland, with a 
sob in his voice, as ho drow her hand within 
his arm, “como homo with me. For your 
another’s sake Mrs. Hoflnnd will givo you a 
mother’s welcome.” And with Lydia almost 
clinging to him, tho Dootor moved on again. 

“Homo from school to-day?” asked the 
Doctor. “Did I so understand you?” 

“Not exactly from school,” Lydia answered, 
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in eridont embarrassment. “I left school 
nearly three weeks ago.” 

“To get married?” The truth suggested 
itself to the doctor’s mind. 

“Yes, sir.” Fuintly. ) 

“In opposition to 'your father’s wishes?” 1 
said the Doctor. , 

“Yes, sir; or, at least without his know¬ 
ledge.” 

“That was bad, bad, Lydia. I’m sorry.” 

She did not respond, nnd they kept on in 
silence. 

“This is my house,” said the Doctor, at 
length, ns lie paused. A painful sense of her 
humiliated condition, was now so strongly felt 
liy Lydia, that she drew back, murmuring—• . 

“O, sir, I can’t go ini Take mo to my 
father’s! He wont let me die in the street!” < 
“Have you seen him?” asked (ho Doctor. 
“No, sir 1 My stepmother drove me from 
the house; and when I went back again, the 
servant refused to let me in.” < 

l)r. Hotlnnd reflected for some moments, as, 
to what were best to be done. < 

“I think you had bettor remain with us to¬ 
night, and open your heart freely to Mrs. ) 
Holland,” said he, in answer. She was your 
mother's friend, nnd will be a true friend to 
you. You are in no condition to walk farther.”- 
Thus urged, Lydia yielded, nnd went in' 
with the Doctor. Leaving her in one of the : 
parlors, the kind-hearted physician sought for; 
his wife, and, in a few hurried sentences, in-) 
formed her of Lydia’s presenco in the house, < 
ami the cause thereof. Mrs. Hoflnml, the mo-! 
ment she clearly understood her husband, rnn • 
down stairs. Glancing hastily about the par-< 
lor, she saw Lydia in a half reclining position/ 
»n the sofa. Springing forward, she caught 
her in her arms, and thus prevented her from) 
falling forward on the floor. The intense , 
strain of mind nnd body, from which she) 
had suffered for hours, being removed, Lydia* 
had sunk down quickly; nnd when Mrs. ( 
Holland received her in hor arms, every out¬ 
ward sense was locked. < 

“Better for her pence,” said Dr. Hoflnnd, ns 
he stood looking upon the white face of Lydia, < 
after b1io had been removed to a chamber/ 
“were there no waking time for her in this: 
world! Poor child!” ) 

A slight convulsion moved over her face,* 
even while he apoko. ) 

“God knows what is best,” he added, in a‘ 
half regretful voice, ns lie recognized this sign, 
°freturning animation, “nnd Ho will temper' 
the winds to the shorn lamb.” < 


) Then there w r ero sighs, and low moanings 
1 and muttcrings, as of one awaking from a sleep, 
| which had been haunted by troubled dreams ; 
'then, the veil of unconsiriousness was lifted, 
and she looked out upon life again—looked 
out, in surprise nnd tears. 

■ Wronged nnd unhappy child! What a 
strange thrill pervaded her heart, as Mrs. 
Holland drew her arm under her neck, and 
held her bend lovingly against her bosom, 
kissing her, and weeping over her, for hu¬ 
manity’s aiul her mother’s sake. Love— 
tender, outgushing love, she lind never known; 
nnd, as pity took the form of love, her heart 
swelled and pulsated with new emotions. 

• “ Is this a dream ?” she said, as thought 

grew clear, nnd alio looked from the face of 
Mrs. Holland, to that of her husband. * 4 Where 
am I? Wlmt docs it mean? Y’cs—yes!—I 
understand!” And, covering her face, she 
sobbed bitterly. 

“ Do calm, my dear,” said Mrs. Holland, 

, affectionately. 44 You arc with friends, ltest 
nnd sleep for to-night, are what you need.” 
And she kissed her. 

Lydia shut her eyes. How like she was to 
her mother!' It seemed, to Lena’s vision, that 
it was indeed the Lydia of her girlish days, 
who now lay so pale and still before her. 
Gently, nnd lovingly, did her hand pass over 
forehead and temples, smoothing back the 
damp hair, with soft, caressing motions. 

“Oh, it is so hard,” suddenly exclaimed 
Lydia, starting up in bed, the tears flowing 
over her cheeks. “I can’t endure the thought, 
indeed, I can’t!” 

“What thought, my child?” asked Mrs. 
Holland, striving, ns she spoke, to press tbo 
unhappy creature back upon her pillow'. 

“The thought of being turned away from 
my father’s'door, ns if I were one of the vilest! 
Left in the street, without friends or a home, to 
die, or meet a worse fate! Can you imagine a 
thing so cruel ? It was not my father? No— 
no! hard ns he may bo, ho is not so Iron- 
hearted ns that.” 

44 To-morrow, wo will talk of this, dear; not 
to-night,” said Mrs. Holland—“you are worn 
down, and excited. Rest and sleep are now 
demanded. And she gently bore her down 
again upon the bed. 44 Thank God, that friends 
unlooked for have been found—friends who will 
bo true unto the last. I loved your mother 
very tenderly, nnd will love you, also, if you 
will lean upon me, and! trust in me. Out of 
this bitter experience, God may lead you into 
unfailing pleasures. This may bo only the 
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beginning of a better and truer life. The waj J“but I can do no leas than inform Mr. Guy of 
to mountain heights, is often first down int< ? Iiis daughter’s presence in my house. Beyond 
dark and gloomy valleys, out of which the sou ; that, the responsibility is with him.” 
comes weeping and trembling; but, God’t » [ T0 be continued.] 

angels were with it in the descent, its guidej 
and comforters.’’ 

And, in such loving and true words, Mrs. 

Hofland won the confidence of Lydia, and 
soothed her into quiet. O’erwearied nature 
did the rest, locking her senses in sleep. 

Morning found Mrs. Hofland early at Lydia’s 
bedside. 

“You are not well,” she said, with undis¬ 
guised concern, as she looked into her flushed 
face, and heavy eyes. “ Your hands are quite 
hot,” she added. 

“My head aches badly,” was the languid 
reply. 

' “Have you been awake long?” 

“Yes, ma’am; a good while.” 

“ The Doctor must see you,” said Mrs. 

Hofland, turning away. 

“ Oh no, ma’am; I shall be better when I 
get upand Lydia made a movement to 
arise, but fell back, with a low moan. 

“ Nothing but what I expected,” said Doctor 
Hofland, when his wife informed him of Lydia’s 
condition. “ It results from excessive fatigue, 
and mental excitement. She must be kept as 
quiet as possible.” 

“Will you see her father this morning?’> 
asked Mrs. Hofland. 

“He must he informed of his daughter’s 
presence here; but, I have not yet decided! 
whether to see him, or send him a note.” 

“It would be best to see him, I think,”, 
said Mrs. Hofland. ' 

“ I’m not sure in regard to that. A brief, < 
rather unsatisfactory note, would set him to< 
thinking; and, by the time he made his ap-< 
pearance here, if he should conclude to come, c 
his mind would he in a better condition to hear < 
all I might feel inclined to say, than if there c 
bad been no preparation for the interview.” * 

“As you think best,” said the Doctor’sC 
wife—“but, I have no faith in any reconcilia-£ 
tion between. Lydia and her family. If thisC 
marriage is, as I suspect, with a person in£ 
humble life, the indignation of Mr. Guy will 
know no bounds. If he is penniless, so to 
speak, the act will not be forgiven. The 
daughter may he suffered to come home, after 
a period of . banishment, but her husband, 
never. So long as the sin of poverty stains 
his garments, he will he held off, as one 
despised and contemned.” ^ 

“I fear as much,” answered the Doctor 
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CHATTER XXX. 

Did Mrs. Guy repent as the night came 
down? Did soft pity steal into her heart—» 
pity for the unhappy child whom she had 
thrust so cruelly from her father’s door? 
Were there no misgivings, nor relentings? 
Nothing of the kind. She had hardened her 
heart against Lydia long and long ago, and 
now only accepted the opportunity for pushing 
her aside with a resolute hand.v . : > 

That girl had the assurance to borne here !*? 
Bhe said to Mr. Guy, in a tone which betrayed 
more than usual feeling.. The’ children had 
retired and they were alone. . :-i-. •. i 

“ What girl ?” Mr. Guy started, and turned, 
in a disturbed waytowards his .wife.; 
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tt Why, Lydia. 1 * 5 found him exhausted ns often ns refreshed. 

“Lydia I" Tlio blood camo darkly into bis? From this cause, Mr. Guy was beginning to Iok 
faoe. “ Is she in town ?” ? ground, ns well physically as mcntnlly. Neither 

“She was hore to-day.'* ^ body nor brain was sufficiently restored by the 

“What did she want?'* < night’s mission of health. The force of habit, 

“To make it all up, I presume. To opon’in this thing, had begun to act with other 
tho way for getting back hore, with her beggar^ causes, bo that a tendency to wakefulness su 
of a husband.” < steadily on tho increase, and boginning to as- 

“By heavens, no!” exclaimed Mr. Guy.< sumo a grave aspect. It sometimes happened, 
“No! No! No! Not while I liavo breath.J that tho wholo night was spent in vain cn- 
Wliat did you say to her?” denvors to lose himself, unconsciousness on], 

“I had nothing to sny, beyond lotting hori being found as darkness gave way to tie 
understand that she had no longer any rights! breaking dawn. Any disturbance was sure to 


in this house.’ 

44 Did she ask for me ?” 

“Yes." 

44 What was your answer?'* 

44 That you would bo homo in the ovoning.** 
44 Has she called again ?** 

44 1 believe not.” Tho woman lied outright. 
She knew that Lydia had boon there a second 
time. 


< bo followed by a Btato of mental excitement 
1 precluding sleep. 

‘ It was not surprising, therefore, that, after 

< retiring for the night, Mr. Guy found his 
‘ “ eyes set wide open,” as he often expressed it, 

and that, instead of falling into a drowBy state, 
preluding sleep, liis mind, in full activity, 
dwelt on tho act and condition of his daughter 
| • Lydia. Ho was not so entirely loBt to human 
“Tell the servants not to admit her. Let ! feelings, that all touches of nnturo were dead, 
her go to her husband. He owns her now. [ Ho could not wholly oast aside tho memories of 
She is nothing to me, now!” Tho fatlicr spoke J Lydia’s swcot childhood; and now, it seemed, 
vehemently, boing overcome with passion. > as if a hand wore turning leaf after leaf, in the 
Mrs. Guy had already given that direction l book of his life, and showing him records that 
to the servants; hut, as if acting under her J stirred his heart with mingled pleasure ud 
husband’s will, she left tho room in pretence. > pain. As before intimated, there was a tender 
“It is done,” she remnrked, on coming back. > sido for Lydia in tho heart of Mr. Guy, tndu- 
Mr. Guy did not respond. Fearful that ho J rated as that heart had bccomo; and, therefore, 
might relent, his wife said, in order to keep c something moro than anger afflicted lnm- 
thc balance of anger agninst Lydia— 5 and something moro than tho turbulence or 

44 Tlie coolness with which she came in was ^ bad passions drove sleep from biB pi ow on 
surprising; as if she had the same rights here < this night following her expulsion rom is 
as before.” ✓door. 

44 She will find out her error, I think,” < Two or throo times did Mr. Guy lose himself 
growled the father. 4 < for just a moment—lose himself only to start 

44 So I imagine. Tho girl who does so wicked J u p f ^ido awake, from some frightful dream, 
a thing, must bo left to suffor tho conso-jthe notion of which seemed extended over 
quences.” 4 weeks. Then guided by reason, fancy would 

Mr. Guy said, 44 1 wish her no harm, but she' lead .bis thoughts to probable consequences 
must go the way she has chosen. least her' that, might have followed the turning off of 
off, utterly. I’ve said that already, and what< Lydia. Where had she gone? Should harm 
I say I mean.” I befall her, would not tho sin lie at her father’s 

Satisfied that her husband was on the right door? So strongly was this thought forced 
side, Mrs. Guy did not press the subject too upon him, that ho said aloud, defending him* 
closely, lest, in simple opposition, she should self from the assaults of accusing spirits, 
throw in a word in favor of his child. ’ 44 1 did not do it!” 

■ Sleep had become, of late, a chary attendant > “ Do what, Mr. Guy ?” His wifo from w ose 

on the pillow of Adam Guy. If from any cause, j pillow busy thought bad also banished sleep, 
he did not lose himself immediately on going j startled ’by the words, aroso, leaning on her 
to bed, and thought got free on tho wings of >arm, and bent over hor husband, 
truant fancy, he would llo half tho nighttoss* * “Turn Lydia from tho house,” answered t e 
ing about, and vainly seeking for obUvion; or, >unhappy man, in a voico that made his wife* 
if, after getting to sleep, anything disturbed ] heart beat quicker and stronger, for it had » 
him, a like-result followed. The morning > tone of pity and regret. 
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“Who did turn her from the house?” she j and so her question fell idly on the air. A 
kctl. < moment, and the door shut behind him. If 

“you,” was replied, in emphatic utterance. J Mrs. Guy had obeyed the impulse that -was on 
“Not in obedicnco to my own will,’* said< her, she would have followed her husband im- 
Mrs. Guy, in her usual cold and distinct uttor-J mediately from the room. But that would have 
ace. 44 1 acted only in your stead—did, just < been impolitic ; showing too eager an interest 
vhat I knew you expected me to do under thoj in his state of mind as affecting Lydia. A 
circumstances. Had I consulted my own feel-' brief delay, just for appearance sake, was only 
ings, there would have been a difference. So, ( an net of prudence—brief as she made it, how- 
don’t, I pray you, lay any blarao at my door.” < over, it proved too long, for in the interval her 
Guy only responded to this by a groan, as ; husband left the houso. 
lie turned himself away, and shrinking down j On reaching liis place of business, and re¬ 
in bed, with his face buried in a pillow, tried (tiring to his private counting-room, Mr. Guy 
to shut out thoughts that were troubling him; rc-opencd and again road the letter of Doctor 
bejond measure. The effort, however, was < Holland. It was as follows:— 
fruitless. His excited brain kept on with its! .. Dkaii Sm _ At a , nlo hour last CTC „ing, I 
uorbid action, and gave now aspects to the; found your dauglltcr Lydia in tho 8lrec t. S)l0 
' lion in wliicl. lie stood, not only to Lydia, < 8aid that hcr gtopmother ha(1 turned Ucr from 
but to his other children, and also to life sopa- ( y 0UP door, and that she had been wandering, 
rate from family interests. A cloud seemed to < over tlle city> without foo d, for several hours, 
rest over everything—a hliglit soemed to have« ShD wag in a aistressed and bewildered state, 
urachcil everything. Fear crept into his heart < >p w0 ru fl\ nn8 were in pursuit of her, at the 
—fear of 8omo impending calamity j the nature, time, and slio was fleeing from them with cries 
of Tillich was undefined, but, loss of money J 0 f terror. I took her home, nnd she is now at 
was involved, for riches in his estimation made; my hoag0t and< l am 8orry to 8ay> ql , !to in . 
liie highest good. \ „ y ourg &c > Edwaud Hofla.vd.” 

So the night wore on, all the hour-strokes < 

ringing on cars alert. Morning found Mr.' For over five minutes, Mr. Guy sat, ponder- 
Guy more than usually unrefreshod, Exliaus- < in E tho answer ho should make to this commu- 
lion had naturally succeeded. Ho was so! nioation - Then taking up a pen, ho wrote— 


nervous at breakfast time, that his hand shook 
13 lie raised his cup to his lips. Food, beyond 
a little coffee, lie did not take; indeed, he was 
rarely able to oat anything in tho morning. 

Mrs. Guy watched hcr husband, half covertly, 
but with eyes that read overy aspect prosented. 
Two or three times slio sought, by warily put 
■luestions, to lead him out, but was unable to 
get down to the current of his thoughts. While 
still at tho table, a servant brought to Mr. Guy 
a letter, which had just boon loft at tho door, 
lie opened it in a hurried, rather disturbed 
way. Motionless and intent, his wife looked at 
him across the table. She saw a wave of feel¬ 
ing sweep over his face in a sudden impulse, 
as be glanced down at the signature before 
reading tho letter. 

“ Who is it from ” she asked. 

hut, Mr. Guy did not answer. Tartly avert¬ 
ing his faco, he read the communication. 

“It is from Doctor Holland,” said Mr. Guy, 
rising, as ho commenced refolding tho lettor. 
He spoke with an affected unconcern, that did 
not deceive his wife. 

“What does he want?” she inquired, also 
affecting indifference. 

It did not suit Mr. Guy-to answer his wife, 


“Doctor E. Hofland:—Dear Sin,—For 
yodr kindness in protecting my disobedient 
daughter, I can do no less than give you my 
thanks. As she iB at your house, pray render 
her all needed Bcrvice. When she is well 
enough to loavo the city, let her go to hcr 
husband. Send your bill of expenses to me, 
and it will bo promptly settled. As for the 
girl, she must make hcr bed with the friends 
she has chosen. Her fault is one that will 
never bo forgiven, 

“Yours, Adam Guy.” 

Twice this was read over, and then torn up. 
It was not in agreement with some interposing 
state of mind—whether of weakness towards 
his child, or regard for public opinion, cannot 
bo Baid. After another period of reflection, he 
wrote again, 

“ Doctor Hofland:—Dear Sib, —-Your com¬ 
munication is just at hand. It has caused mo 
acuto pain. Do for my unhappy child what¬ 
ever sho needs, in common humanity, and hand 
mo the charge. When well enough to be moved, 
send her back to her husband. Lei her under¬ 
stand that all attempts to return home will bo 
fruitless. She will not he received. Even if I 
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consented; all the rest would repel lier. The 
disgrace she had brought upon the family is 
most keenly and indignantly felt. 

“Yours, &c. Adam Guy.” 

This letter, shared the same fate. Another 
Was then written. 

“ Doctor Hofland:—Dear Sir, —Your let¬ 
ter has pained ine exceedingly. X was not at 
liome when Lydia called; hut, even if I had 
been, I should have declined seeing her. Of 
course, ho one imagined that she was in the 
city alone, dr without a lodging place. Where 
is hcr’husband? Let her go to him as soon as 
she is well enough to leave your house. Please 
impress it on her mind, that all hope of a re¬ 
conciliation with her family must be abandoned. 
Uer fault is one that can neither be forgotten 
nor forgiven.. From henceforth, she will be 
held as a stranger. 

“Yours &c., Adam Guy.” 

This letter, no more satisfactory to the writer 
than had been the others, was sent to Doctor 
Hofland; but, in sending it, the thought of his 
child was not cast out from the father’s mind. 
He might turn away from her—might shut his 
door against her—but; for ali that^her imago 
Would oreep : in and haunt him with its per¬ 
petual presence. 

, Notwithstanding his letter to Doctor Hofland 
was so worded as to close the door against all 
attempts at effecting a reconciliation, Mr. Guy, 
in his secret thoughts, held to the belief that 
the Doctor would not let the matter die. A 
hundred times during the day did his eyes 
glance towards the counting-room door, as he 
heard feet approaching, or the sound of a hand 
on. the knob, certainly expecting to see the 
form of Doctor Hofland, or to receive a letter 
from him by the hand of a messenger. A 
higher respect for the Doctor, all at once took 
possession of his mind. For years ho had held 
him in ; Indifferent estimation, because he 
thought him poor‘and thriftless; and though 
he was'now ranking’high in his profession, 
and honorably spoken of by all, he laoked, 
still, in the • eyeB of ^the rich merchant, the 
money-sign of worth. But the fact that his 
daughter had Xound a refuge with the Doctor, 
and that the Doctor had addressed him a cold, 
formal note-onr the • subject, ,in replying to 
Whioh he had found it difficult to express him¬ 
self. satisfactorily, now . conspired to work a 
change in his mirid. He did not stand so far 
above, the:Doctor, nort hold him in such poor 
regard ,as before. ; m 


All day long, Mr. Guy looked for some re¬ 
sponse to liia note, but none came. Night 
found him, with an unusual weight upon his 
feelings; and when ho retired, it was to ha 
haunted all through the weary hours by waking 
dreams, that found no pleasant changes. Not 
alone upon Lydia did his thoughts dwell. 
They went out upon the wide reaching sea, 
following after the boy whom he had committed 
to the waves. How would ho bo returned, if he 
came back at all? Better or worse? Aina! 
prophesy in the father’s mind was dark, dark. 
In regard to Edwin, a warning word hail 
already been received from the Principal of 
the school to which ho had been Bont. The 
boy’s deportment was not good ; and there was 
a hint. indicative of something moro serious, 
A proposition to bring him home had been met 
by a resolute objection on the part of his wife. 
Edwin was out of her way, and she did not 
mean to have him in it again—at least, not 
without a strong opposing effort. Then, re¬ 
cent losses in trade, and some largo, current 
operations that began to look anything but 
promising, added to these causes of mental 
disturbance, and completely barred out the 
saving influences of sleep. 

At midnight Mr. Guy was walking the floor 
of his chamber, unable, any longer, to lie in 
bed. For nearly an hour, ho moved about, 
silent-footed, so that his wife might not awake, 
arid then -tried his pillow again. But, the 
brain was active as before, and went on creat¬ 
ing, reviewing, and prophesying evil, with 
unabat.ing fertility. 

As day began to dawn, Mr. Guy, remember¬ 
ing that sleep had oft on come at this hour, 
resigned himself, in forced expectation of its 
stealthy, approaches; but, the very state of 
mind thus induced, kept off the slumberous 
charms, and drove him from his bed an hour 
before the usual time of rising. 

“You don’t look well this morning,” said 
bis wife, regarding him with real concern. 
They were at the breakfast table. 

Mr. Guy did not answer, though the re¬ 
mark produced a change in .the expression of 
his face. ’ r 

“Docs your head ache?”; Mr. Guy had 
reached up his hands, suddenly, and pressed 
them against his temples. 

“No,”—he answered, with an evasion of 
tone, as if die did not care to be observed or 
questioned. ** My head doesn’t ache,” and he 
wilhdrew'his hands.' . -* 

Mrs. Guy looked still moro concerned, 'and, 
also,, a little puzzled. 
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“Are you going to eat anything?” she 
iskcd, a little -while afterwards. 

“I’ve no appetite in the morning,” he re¬ 
plied, pushing back hia chair, and leaving the 
table, with hia single cup of coffee not half 
emptied. Hia wife called nfter him, but- he 
paid no heed to her remonstrance. Taking his 
hat from the stand in the hall, he went out.' 

Mr. Guy did not doubt but that he should 
find, among the morning’s letters, one from 
Doctor Hofland. But, in this, ho was mistaken 
—disappointed wo might in truth say. The 
fid is, outspoken as had been his communica- 
tion in regard to Lydia, a secret desire for me¬ 
diation on the part of Doctor Hofland was felt. 
Not that he wished for a reconciliation with! 
Lydia, or meant to let her consider him as 1 
other than a stranger—but his interest- in Iris < 
child was not dead; old, old chordB of nffec-' 
tion, twined in her earlier years, were pulling 
at his heart, and, while angry, he still desired! 
to know how it was with her in the present,' 
and how it would bo in the future. ! 

Cut, the day passed, and the curtain which' 
his own hand had let fall between him and his< 
daughter, was not lifted. Doctor Hofland had' 
accepted his decision as final. ^ 

cnArxEU xxxi. 

As anticipated by Dr.. Hofland, the illness 
of Lydia was temporary; the result of over¬ 
excitement and fatigue. ■ On the second day she 
was entirely free from fever, and able to sit up, 
though exhibiting signs of weakness. On the 
third day, she was strong enough to go out, 
when she made another effort to seo her father; 
this time going to his store. There sho learned 
that he was confined at home by a slight indis¬ 
position. Still fixed in hqr purpose to seo him, 
she went to the house, and, as the door was 
opened, glided past the servant, so as to pre¬ 
sent its being shut in her face, as on a former 
occasion. 

“Can I see Mr. Guy?” she asked, as sho re¬ 
tired along the hall towards the entrance of one 
of the parlors. 

“He is sick,” replied the servant, “and 
cannot be seen.” 

•* But, X must see him.” Lydia’s repressed 
excitement now manifested itself, and turning 
ehe ran up stairs, the girl who had opened the 
door following quickly, and calling out,.“Mrs. 
GuyJ Mrs. Guy I” in a half suppressed, warn¬ 
ing voice. 

At the head of the stairway, Lydia met her 
stepmother, who at once disputed her farther 
progress. 


> “I must see fathor 1” exclaimed, Lydia,.at- 
J tempting to pass; but a strong hand was laid 
3 ou her shoulder. 

“Didn’t I say that Bhe was not to come ini” 
;> demanded Mrs. Guy, in a low, fierce tone, 
addressing the servant, at the same time that 
she pushed Lydia back with a strength that the 
poor girl could not resist. 

“ Indeed, ma’am, and sho slipped past me be¬ 
fore I knew it was her,” answered the servant. 

“ If you come here again. I’ll send for a 
policeman,” said Mrs. Guy, close to the ear of 
Lydia, and in a voice that chilled her like a 
sudden icy wind! “You don’t belong to this 
house; so keep away, if you want to keep out 
of trouble.” 

And pressing steadily on to Lydia, she 
forced her down stairs and out into the street. 
Before the bewildered girl could recover her¬ 
self from the sudden onset, the door shut 
heavily behind her. All this passed so rapidly, 
that Lydia scarcely realized the fact of a 
forcible expulsion from her father’s house. But 
soon, an outflashing indignation fired her 
whole being, as her mind came up to a full 
comprehension of the outrage; and a wild 
spirit of revenge took possession, of her soul. 
Her pale, stern face, startled Mrs. Hofland a 
little while afterwards, as she came into her 
presence hastily. 

“ Why, Lydia, child! Are you sick again? 
What lias happened?” she asked, with much 
apparent concern. 

“Not sick, ma’am, but outraged beyond all 
forgiveness!” Mrs. Hofland saw a gleam of 
fierce anger burn up in her eyes. 

“How, child? How? Did you soo your 
father ” 

“No.” 

“Why not?” 

“ He was sick at home.” 

“Sick?” 

“Yes; and instead of permitting me to see 
him, I was pushed down stairs and out of the 
house, as if I had been a thief J” . 

“By whom?” asked Mrs. Hofland. 

“By a woman whom he calls wife! She 
put her hands upon me violently... I looked 
into her face and saw the tiger there—fierce 
and cruel. I know her now; and by all that 
I hold sacred in life, I will neither forget noy 
forgive her act to-day l From this hour, I am 
her implacable enemy.” Her face, pale a little 
while before, grew dark with passion. 

“ Lydia! Lydia!” Interposed Mrs. Hofland, 
almost frightened at the transformation which 
took place so suddenly. “Don’t apeak so.” 
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“I’m in earnest, Mrs. Holland,” was an¬ 
swered, “madly in earnestl She has fully 
unveiled herself, and I know just what she is, 
and just what she means. I never hiked her— 
never thought her my friend-—but the mask I 
so often tried to penetrate, has dropped from 
before her face, and I see her as she is. She 
never tried to win my love; and now I give 
her my undying hate!” 

“Oh, Lydia! my dear young friend, hold 
back such thoughts. We must not speak of 
revenge, but forgiveness,” said Mrs. Hofland, 
trying to calm the excited girl. 

“It is too late, madam,” answered Lydia, 
“I am only human. There are some things 
which cannot be forgiven, and this is one of 
them. As sure as I live, that woman shall see 
the day when suffering will come of this ; suf¬ 
fering, if not repentance.” 

When Lydia went out on that morning, she 
was subdued in spirit; but now exhibited a 
fierceness that almost appalled Mrs. Holland. 
She did not seem like the same individual. It 
was of no avail that she tried to soothe her 
feelings. The fire of passion burned on. 

In the afternoon of that day, she announced 
her intention to return to her husband in the 
morning, asking for a sum of money sufficient 
to defray the expense, which would be refunded 
on her arrival at home. No opposition to this 
was made at the time; but, on the next morn¬ 
ing, as she came down stairs, Mrs. Hofland met 
her with a sober face, and said, 

“The Doctor thinks you had better remain 
a day longer.” 

“ Why ?” was the natural inquiry. 

“ You know that your father is sick.” 

“What of him?” A slight shade of alarm 
went over the face of Lydia. 

“ The Doctor was called in last night.” 

“To see father?” 

“Yes.” 

“ Is he so very ill?” Lydia’s alarm increased. 

“The Doctor has not said much in regard to 
your father; only he thinks you should not 
leave to-day.” 

Lydia sunk down upon the stairs, and be¬ 
came quite pale. 

“ Don’t be frightened, my dear,” said Mrs. 
Hofland, “there is nothing serious, I pre¬ 
sume.” 

“But there must be, or else the Doctor 
wouldn’t say anything about my remaining. 
And then, isn’t it strafige that he should be 
sent for? He’s never attended in our family. 
Where is the Doctor?” And Lydia arose 
quickly. “I must see him.” 


> 

> “He went, out half an hour ago,” replied 
>Mrs Hofland. 

* “To see father?” 

> Mrs. Hofland hesitated a little before ansxtr* 
j ing this question, and then said— 

J “Yes, I think so.” 

> “ Was he sent for again ?” 

J “ No; but the Doctor said he would step 
' around and sec how he had passed the night.” 

, “ He must be very sick.” And Lydia sat 

? down again on the stairs, like one from whose 

> limbs strength had departed. 

| “I did not infer from the Doctor’s manner 

> that your father was dangerously ill,” replied 

> Mrs. Hofland. “ But, here he comes now.” 

J The street door opened, and Doctor Hofland 

> came in. 

I “Oh, Doctor!—how is father?” eagerly 

> asked Lydia, starting to her feet, and leaning 

> for support on the baluster. 

[ The Doctor tried to speak and look cheerful, 

» as he answered— 

> “He has not passed a very good night; 

J though I found him quiet and easy.” This 
) increased rather than diminished the alarm of 
| Lydia. 

> “ What is the matter with him?” she asked, 

, evincing the greatest anxiety. 

[ “ It is difficult to meet that question,” re* 

> plied Doctor Hofland. “The worst symptom is 
! sleeplessness.” 

’ “Then, he has no bad sickness—nothing 
i dangerous ?” said Lydia, in a tone of relief. 

[ “No, nothing that you would call danger- 
>ous.” But there was something in the Doctors 
, manner that quickened anew Lydia’s fears. 

' “ Tell me what it is, Doctor, I ought to 

>know.” Lydia’s voice was calmer and firmer. 

[ “ You think I should not leave for home to- 
i day. That, as I understand it, means some¬ 
thing serious.” 

1 She fixed her gaze, searchingly, on Doctor 
i Hofland, and waited for a reply. 

1 “Not necessarily very serious.” The Doctor 

> smiled in an assuring way. “ As I said, the 

| worst symptom is sleeplessness. Your father 

> cannot sleep at night, and in consequence, his 
! nervous system has become much exhausted.” 

1 “Isn’t that strange?” asked Lydia, in ft 
| doubting, perplexed way. 

“The condition iB unusual,” remarked the 
Doctor. 

j. “What is the cause?” 

“ I am unable to answer. The mind, I ap¬ 
prehend, however, has most to-do with it. 
-rYour father has, all his life, permitted his 
thoughts to run too exclusively in a single 
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direction. Some obstruction in the swift cur* £ practice at our bar. But, the man’s reputation 
rent has disturbed him.” Sis bad. Cunning, specious, shrewd, and with 

Lydia dropped her eyes to the : floor. She fair talents, he has made headway in his pro¬ 
ves not satisfied. c fesaion ; but I think him utterly void of honest 

“1 think we shall have a favorable change<principle. Why was he there? The question 
by to-morrow,” said tho^ Doctor. “But, youPhas come up a dozen times since I saw him 
mnst not think of going home to-day.” > leave the house. The answer that he had law 


“Do you regard the case as very serious ?’Vbusiness with Mr. Guy, and was there to con- 


iAed Mrs. Holland, when alone with her hus-< 
band. c 

‘•I do,” replied the Doctor. “Mr. Guy hasj 


suit him, does not satisfy me.” 

“What do you suspect?” 

“I can’t say that any definite suspicion has 


not been able to sleep for four or five days, and \ assumed shape in my mind; but I feel thQ 


that is bad—very bad.” 

“What is the cause?” 

The Doctor shook his head. 


shadow of something wrong.” 

After breakfast, and just as Doctor Hofland 
was preparing to go out, a messenger came 


“This trouble with Lydia has, no doubt, > from Mrs. Guy, saying that her husband wished 


greatly disturbed him,” said Mrs. Hofland. t to see him immediately. The Doctor stepped 
“1 think so.” 5 into his carriage and drove to the residence of 

“ Has he mentioned her name ?” < Mr. Guy. In the hall, on his entrance, he met 

“No; but I can see that there is ^something < Mrs. Guy. 
on his mind about which he would like to£ “Has there been a change for the worse?” 
speak with me.” < he asked, seeing more trouble in the face of 

“ Didn’t you try to lead him out ?” J Mrs. Guy than he had yet observed there. 

“Yes; but we were never alone, nis wife<| “He’s acting very strangely, Doctor,” she 
hovers about him like a shadow. A numberpreturned; “and insists on seeing you again 
of times he sought to get her out of the room this morning.” 

by asking for something, but she either rung<> “How, strangely?” said the Doctor, 
the bell for a servant, or supplied the wantj, “ Wildly, as if he were losing his mind. He 
from resources at hand. I could see, plainly frightened me dreadfully a little while ago.” 
enough, that we were not to be left alone for a’> The Doctor passed up stairs, hurriedly, 
moment.” <J He had been fearing decided symptoms of 

“She's an evil-minded woman, I’m afraid,”|>mental aberration. On reaching the door of 
said Mrs. Hofland. ‘>Mr. Guy’s chamber, he found it locked. 

“Cold-hearted, selfish, and designing. So,> “ Who’s there?” called a voice from within, 
she impresses me,” replied the Doctor. “ And£ “Dr. Hofland,” he replied., 
it is clearly evident that Mr. Guy stands in ,> The key was turned, and the door opened 
fear of her.” >just a little way. 


“In fear!” 

“Yes, fear is the word.” 


j “ Come in Doctor,” said Mr. Guy, holding 
5 the door just far enough open for one person 


“I’m surprised at that. He never impressed c to crowd through. The instant Doctor Hofland 
me as a man over whom a woman could gain; was inside, the door was shut with a sudden 


power,” said Mrs. Hofland. < 

“ That woman has power over him. Nothing J 


movement, and the key turned. 

Mrs. Guy knocked loudly for admittance, 


is clearer. She moves about silently, almost £ but her husband had withdrawn the key, and 
stealthily; and has a low, Bmooth voice, over ^ now held it tightly clutched in his hand, 
the modulations of which she holds perfect con- S “You can stay where you are, madam,” he 
trol. But, any one read beyond the first leaf < said, in a chuckling tone, and with a gleam of 
inhuman nature, can see that she is deep andStriumph on his face, that chilled the heart of 
designing. Yesterday afternoon, on going t Doctor Hofland, for both too clearly gave evi- 

with Doctor L-to visit Mr. Guy, I noticed p dence of approaching insanity. 

a gentleman leaving the house as we ap-s “I wanted to see you alone, Doctor,” he 
proached. Mrs. Guy came to the door with p remarked, a moment afterwards, the flash of 
him; I observed that. On a nearer view I plight going out of his face, and his tone falling 


saw that it was Justin Larobe.” 
“The lawyer?” 


cto one of grave earnest. “Sit down by the 
; bed. I must lie down again. Isn’t it strange 


“Yes. He was a student in Mrs. Guy’s first,*'that I get so weak, and nothing the matter with 
hasband’s law office, and now, has a good ; me—only just wakefulness.” 
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t He threw liimsolf on the hod from which ho 
had arisen, and looked very earnestly at Doc¬ 
tor Holland.. He was about speaking, when 
some one rattled loudly at the door. 

, “ Who’s there ?” he called, rising in bed. 

“ Me,” answered a voice that was rcoog- 
niicd as that of Mrs. Guy. 

‘f Well, me cau ? t come in 1’Mio .shouted, with 
angry vehemence. “So just go offl I*m con¬ 
sulting the Doctor, and wont be disturbed.” 
•Then looking at Doctor Hofland, and lowering 
his voico, he said— 

“I can’t talk before her. She watches all 
my words so. . You don't consider me very ill 
•Doctor, do you?” 

“No, certainly not, Mr. Guy. This inability 
to sleep is unfortunatq, however, and wo must 
overcome it in some way.” 

“She thinks mo dangorous.” An expres¬ 
sion of painful anxiety camo iuto his face. 

“Who?” 

“Mrs. Guy.” 

“ She has not said so to me." ] 

“I’ll tell you about it, Doctor,” And the 
iinvalid leaned towards Doctor Hofland, and! 
spoke in a bushed, confidential way. “She 1 
thinks I’m going to die.” < 

• “You imagine that,” returned the Doctor,] 
affecting a lightness of tone. < 

. “No, sir; thoro’s no imagination about it!] 
It’s just as I say.” Guy’s manner grew ex- 4 
oited. But, lie changed in a moment, nnd< 
speaking low and confidentially again, said— 

. ‘‘Doctor, we were old friends.” 

“Yes.” * • 

' “Maybo it was my fault that we haven’t 
always been friends.” There, was a conscious 
■weakness, in Guy’s voico that touched the 
Doctor. 

“We have not been enemies, even though 
friendly intimacy ceased,” said Doctor Hofland, 
with kind encouragement in his tones. “And 
.now, if I can servo you in any way, consider 
me as your, best friend.” 

“ Oh, thank you, Dootor; you’re very kind.” 
He spoke with animation. Then, as his voice 
fell to a. sadder key, he continued. “She 
thinks I’m going to die; and, maybe I wrong 
her, but, in some cases you know, the wish is 
father to the thought.” 

; A shiver ran along the Doctor’s nerves. 

“She’s a deep woman,” resumed,Mr. Guy, 
seeing both surprise and incredulity in. the 
Doctor’s faoe. “You.don’t know her as I do. 
She only married me for my money. That, be¬ 
tween us, Doctor. Of course, you’ll not speak 
of it to any one. But, I want you to know it.” ] 


. Guy sat upright in bed, and soemed delating 
whether to take the Doctor still farther im 0 
his confidence or not. 

“ I can trust you—yes—you’re discreet; and 
besides you’re an old friend,” he went on 
looking at the Doctor with a strange blending 
of weak confidence and solemnity. “ She 
a lawyer hero yesterday I” 

“ Indeed!” The Doctor affected surprise. 

“Yes. And what do you suppose she wanted 
mo to do?” 

“ I’m sure I cannot tell.” 

“ Make a will!” 

“What?” 

“ Make a will!” 

“Oh, that has been attended to long and 
long ago,” said tho Doctor, smiling. “You 
arc not tho man to neglect so important i 
thing.” 

“Of course I am not. But, don’t you see 
what’s in her mind ?” 

Tho Doctor did not answer. 

“She wanted a Will to suit herself, and 
then—” 

A look of fear, almost horror, darkened the 
face of Mr. Guy. 

. “.I’m sure you wrong her,” said Doctor 
Hofland. 

“ I’m sure I do not. She’s deep, deep, deep 
as tho sea. You don’t know her ua I do. Bat, 
you don’t think I’m going to die, Doctor?” 

“ Assuredly not.” 

Guy’s face brightened. 

“I’ve made my will,” ho said, leaning 
towards, tho Dootor, and laying a hand on 
his arm. “ But, it wont just do. I must hare 
a new will. Suppose I write one now. You’ll 
bo witness.” 

“Two witnesses'are required, I believe,” 

5replied tho Doctor, putting.him off. “So it 
C wouldn’t Btand if made. If you have a fair 
tjwill, let it remain in force for tho present 

> After you are able to go about again, a new 
c ono can bo executed. That is ray advice.” 

> This seemed to pacify him, and ho laid him- 
l self down in bed, breathing forth, as he did so, 

> a long sigh. 

> Shall I lot your wifo in now?” asked the 
[ Doctor. 

> “Oh, no! no!” quiokly answered the sick 
, man, starting up in bed again, and exhibiting 
] ft great deal.of oxoitement. “ I’ve got more to 
18 ay; and she mustn’t hear a word of it. WW 
] about Lydia ?” This question was put abruptly, 
and with visible signs of pain. 

“She iB still at my house,” replied the 
Doctor. 
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“Why don’t she go to her precious bus-' 
li-md?” His voice grew suddenly stern mid ' 
angry. < # C 

“She was nil ready to leave this morning.” < 
“Well, why didn’t she go?” • <; 

“I thought it best for her to remain n day £ 
or two longer,” replied the Doctor. < 

“You did! For whnt reason?” Guy knit J- 
)ii 5 brows, and looked suspiciously nt the < 
Doctor. *■ 

“She’s been sick, and has not regained her 
full strength.” < 

“Was that your only reason?” The eyes < 
,if the sick man still looked keenly into the < 
Doctor’s face. <• 

“And you are sick.” < 

“ 11 u! I thought so !” Guy jerked the [ 
words out sharply. ' 

“Thought what?” The Doctor spoke very c 
calmly, yet in a slight tone of surprise, not | 
letting his eyes waver a moment in their re- < 
turn of the sick man’s gaze. J 

“Oh, nothing,” said Guy—“Nothing. It’s < 
just my foolishness.” And lie turned himself \ 
away, shrinking down in the bed. As he did < 
so, the Doctor nrose, and was crossing the, 
room, for the purpose of unfastening the door, < 
when, hearing the movement, he started up ] 
and called out, eagerly, ] 

“No, no, no! Don’t do that! Don’t let , 
her in! Come back hero. I’ve a great deal' 
more to say.” « 

The Doctor returned to his patient. ] 

“I got your letter about Lydia,” said Guy,' 
assuming a degree of calmness. < 

“And l received you answer.” * 

“Well?” ! 

“1 did not think it the right answer, Mr.] 
Guy. She is still your child—bone of your< 
bone, and flesh of your flesh; and wrong] 
doing on her part cannot alter the relation.” • 
“The wrong is too great, sir.—The sin too, 
deep. 1 have cast her off!” Guy’s manner 1 
was stern. ■ 

“Not greater than our wrong doing and sin ] 
against God; but he never casts 11 s off. Sup- < 
pose He were as implacable a3 you arc trying] 
lobe, what hope should we have in dying?* 
Alas, death would then bo full, indeed, of] 
terrors! We might well tremble at its ap- < 
proaches. Wo must forgive, if we would be < 
forgiven. As God’s children, we ask mercy; ] 
tot he 1ms told us, that, in the measure we < 
cet, it shall be measured to us again.—That ( 
tf we do not forgive, we cannot be forgiven.' 
Think of this, Mr. Guy.” 1 

He did think of it, as was plain from the ] 


fixed, solemn aspect of countenance, all at once 
assumed. 

“ You don’t believe I will die?” lie said, 
speaking half in confidence, half in fear; re¬ 
membering the Doctor’s assurances u little 
while before. 

“With God are the issues of life,” answered 
the Doctor. “Wo arc in llis hands, and He 
culls us in llis own good time. It is for us to 
he always ready. Some full, suddenly, ns you 
know, without warning; while others linger 
in wasting sickness. Of the day and the hour 
of his departure knows no man.” 

Mr. Guy’s countenance became even more 
troubled. llis eyes, that were very restless, 
glancing from one object to another, continu¬ 
ally, had a staring look. 

“Do you believe in a hell, Doctor?” he said, 
abruptly’. 

“Yes,” replied the Doctor. 

“Well, I don’t, then! You can’t frighten 
tnc with your fire and brimstone.” He grew 
angry and excited. There was a wild play of 
all the facial muscles; and a fierce gleaming 
of the eyes. “So don’t talk to me about hell 
and damnation! All stuff and nonsense!” 

A hand rattled at the door. “Let me open 
it,” said the Doctor. “It is your wife.” 

“No! No! Xu! I say’ no!” Guy shouted 
the last uttcrcuce of the word “No,” with a 
mad vehemence. “She isn’t going to come in 
here,” he added, lowering his voice. “ D’you 
know; Doctor,” leaning closer and speaking in 
a hushed tone, ‘‘that I’m afraid of her. She’s 
got designs on my’ life—I’m sure of it.” 

’ “ Don’t, 1 pray yon, entertain so absurd an 

idea,” answered the Doctor. 

“There’s one thing to bo considered,” said 
‘Guy, brightening up, “she hasn’t got the new 
1 will out of 111 c yet; and I’m safe until that 
]work is done! Ha! Iln! I’m ahead of her. 
Doctor—nint I?” He laughed in a low, 
.chuckling way, that chilled the Doctor’s 
1 blood. 

! “This being the case, there is no fear of 
any harm, and so I will admit your wife,” re¬ 
plied the Doctor, crossing to the door, against 
the sick man’s remonstrance, and opening it. 
As Mrs. Guy, on whose face the Doctor read 
doubt and questioning suspicion, glided into 
the room, her husband shrunk down, and, 
turning his face to the wall, lay’ motionless as 
if asleep. Crossing to the bed, she spoke in 
a kind voice; but he made no response. Two 
or three times she addressed him ; but he still 
refused to recognize her presence. 

Doctor Holland retired from tho chambcr r 
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silently, motioning to MrB. Guy, ae lie did bo.<| “Mr. Guy!” Ifc cried loudly, and strnck 
She followed him out. door two or three times with imperative 

“ It will not do to leave him alone, madam,” s r ®ps« 
said the Doctor. \ “ Yon can’t come in,” answered Guy, now 

“He’s not growing violent, is lie!” Mrs. S spending for the first time. 

Guy turned a little pale. <\ “Open the doorl I’ve something very im- 

“ His condition is such, thnt harm might' 1 portant to communicate.” 
como of his being left to himself. The door' 44 What is it? The voice sounded nearer, 
was locked when I came. Has that occurred< *° Doctor s inexpressible relief, 
before?” <! “Let me in, quickly, before she comes up 

No.” stairs.” 

14 It must not occur again.” S “Ha, Doctor! I understand your trick. 

As the Doctor said this, Mrs. Guy, who!; But * ont a °. She’s standing just behind 
Btood near the chamber door, which was partly S you*” was answered back, 
closed, moved forward with a spring. As she*; “ Upon my honor, no!” replied the Doctor, 
did so, it was shut with a quick jar, and theS 44 What do you want to say? Whisper it 
key turned on the inside. Her movement wasthrough the key hole ;—I can hear.” 
too late. # > “I shall do no such thing,” replied the Dec- 

The Doctor and Mrs. Guy looked at each J tor, assuming the tone of one slightly offended, 
other in surprise and alarm. Then the former!> “And I must say, thnt I’m surprised at your 
caught at the door and rattled it violently, > singular conduct. Is this the way for a gentle* 

calling, in a demanding tone— ? man to treat another, and in Iris own house! 

“ Mr. Guy l Mr. Guy! Open this door!” S Open the door, or I shall go away immediately.'' 
“You can’t come in; so, there’s no use in-J AH was silent for several moments. Then 
making a noise!” answered Guy resolutely. !> the Doctor’s quick car detected a stealthy 
“ If you will go down stairs ma’am,” said: sound in the lock. The bolt sprung with a 
the Doctor, “l think lie will open the door for« sudden click. Ho pushed, instantly, on the 
me. Where is Adam?” ;door, and it gave way to the pressure. Guy 

“ At the store.” > only permitted a small aperture to bo made, 

“Send for him, immediately.” >and ns the Doctor crowded through, shut the 

<< I don't think that necessary. Doctor. And \ <loor and locked it again instantly, 
besides, Adnm is only n boy, and lias little in-; “ Now, sir, wliat hnvo you of importance te 

iiuenco with his father. If you enn inducecommunicate ?” demnndod Guy, taming upon 
him to open the door, I will not leave tlio room, the Doctor, with doubt and suspicion inhisora. 
again.” ‘‘What am I to do with your daughter!” 

“ I think you had hotter send for Adnm,said Doctor Holland, meeting the question, 
ma’am. Wo may need him. There is no tell-: promptly, with otio that involved important 
ing how violent he may become.” ; considerations. 

“Then you really think he’s losing his) This was unexpected on the part of Mr. Cmy, 
mind? 0, dear!” And Mrs. Guy clasped her (ns his momentarily suspended breath and 
hands togother, and put on a look of the deep-; blank countenance gave witness. 11c Btood 
cst distress. t looking at the Doctor for a little while, ins 

“We nro losing time ma’am," said tlio Doc-‘iconfused way, ns though he did not clearly 
tor, in an anxious, impatient way. “ Go down< understand him. 

stairs, and send for Adnm." § “What about my daughter?” ho asked, »* 

The Doctor wnitod until Mrs. Guy wns out?length, 
of hearing; then putting his mouth olose to s “ She is at my liouso. Your daughter Lydia.” 
the chamber door, ho cnllcd, in a loud whisper, £ “ Oh !” A flnsh broke into his face, as *e 

“Lot mo in, Mr. Guy! She’s gone down t sometimes see it light up a cloud. “Lydia, 
stairs.” i His voice wns nngry. 

But no nnswer came. < “Yes. You know she has boon sick." 

“ Mr. Guy!” Ho repented the call two ore “ Ilnvon’t I said my say about her, Doctor! 
three times, hut with no hotter success. > Why do you annoy mo any further on that 

Listening intently, the Doctor lienrd the sick£ subject?” The manner of Guy wns more sutr 
man moving about tiro floor. Then there wns< dued ns lie thus spoke. 

a noise like the opening of a window. A thrill? “ I have no wisli to annoy you, sir,” replied 
of fear went through liis heart. ^ Doctor Holland. “ But you are her father.’ 
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“Pin not! I disown her!” Ho grew angry. 

“Words nro nothing against fncts,” said the 
Doctor, calmly. “ You are her father. Think ! 

I put it to your reason, ami to your humanity.” 

This appeal staggered the invalid's weak 
brain. 

“Now, what I wish to say,” continued the 
Doctor, “is, that Lydia—your daughter—now 
at my houso, does not possess the ineaus of. 
going to her husband. She 1ms no money.” 

“Oh, well, if that’s all, the remedy is plain. 
I’ll send her somo money. There was an air, 
of relief about Mr. Guy, as lie arose, and going 
jo n wardrobe, opened it, and took from the 
pocket of his coat a pocket book. 44 How much 
will she need ?” 

“Send her a good supply. If you will turn' 
her from your door, don't let it be empty 
han'led,” said the Doctor. * 

Guy looked at him slinrply for a moment,- 
and then opening the pocket book, selected 
four five dollar bills. 

“Will that do?” ho asked, as ho held them 
out. ; 

“If it is the host you can do, yes; but I 
think you should bo more liberal. Remember, 
that she is to be no further cost to you—that 
her husband will support her now—and under 
this view, send her a liberal sum of money.” 

“ Vou’re a sharp one, Doctor 1” A cunning 
smile tlickcred over the lips of Guy. 

“Isn’t there reason in what 1 say.” i 

“Maybe there is.” And he commenced 
counting over the bank bills which had been 
removed from the pocket-book. 44 Fifty dollars.! 
Shall I send all that?” 

“Better make it five hundred,” said the 
Doctor. *• Haven’t you a blank check in your 
pocket-book ?” 

“Five hundred dollars!” Guy looked con¬ 
founded. 

“She would have cost you twice that sum, 
probably, in n single year, but for her mar¬ 
riage,” answered Doctor Holland, with the 
utmost composuro. 44 Don’t you see?” 

“That's so!” Guy’s feeble iniud was taken 
hy this assault. 1 

“Of course it’s bo! And as you are going to 
turn her out into the world—to cast her off 
from heart and home—don’t let her depart in 
poverty as well ns tears. If you will not sec 
the poor child, nor give her your blessing, 
send her enough to keep the gaunt wolf, 
hunger, from her door.” 

“I’ll think about that,” answered Guy, 
inkling his brows. 44 Hero nro fifty dollars 
for her, handing the bank bills to Doctor Ilof- 


,lnnd. “I never carry checks in my pockct- 
' book, so I can’t fill up one if I would.” 

* •* Rut you could give me an order on your 

firm to receive a certain suin for Lydia,” 
urged the Doctor, not willing to give up the 
I matter. 

44 Of course I could; but then, you see, I’m 
inot going to do it. I’m too old a bird to bo 
caught by your clmff, Doctor." And Guy 
- smiled with an nffccted shrewdness, that was 
painful to witness. Then us a shadow came 
over his face, he asked— 

, 44 Hadn’t you better give me a receipt for 

that money?” 

The Doctor took a pencil and slip of paper 
from his pocket, and wrote a formal receipt, 
specifying that the fifty dollars were for Lydia. 

44 Will that answer?” ho inquired, as he gave 
the receipt to Mr. Guy, who rend it carefully. 

“Yes, sir, that will do. I’m a man of busi¬ 
ness you must understand, Doctor. Never 
pay money without taking a receipt.” And lie 
folded the narrow bit of paper carefully, and 
laid it in his pocket book. 

44 I’ll call round again towards evening,” 
said Doctor Holland, rising from the table at 
which he had pencilled the receipt. 44 1 don’t 
see that I can do anything for you now, unless 
you will permit the use of artificial means for 
inducing rest. And this I would most earnestly 
advise. It has already been delayed too long. 
Think, Mr. Guy; it is almost a week since you 
have lmd a refreshing sleep. Nature cannot 
stand this much longer.” 

44 No—no—no! l’vo said no fifty times, 
Doctor!—-haven’t I?” responded Guy to this, 
showing much disturbance. 

“And you may say 4 No,’ once too often,” 
answered the Doctor, very gravely. “1 sec 
no help for you without an anodyne to quiet 
your nerves. Sleep is the only medicine that 
will reach your case, and I tell you, Mr. Guy, 
it must ho had.” 

“I’ll have the room darkened and kept very 
still. Sleep will come soon; I’m sure of it.” 

44 A few light doses of morphia can do you 
no harm. Depend on it, my dear sir, nothing 
else will avail now.” The Doctor’s manner 
was very impressive. As ho looked at Mr. 
Guy, ho saw a glance of terror in liis face. 
His e^cs were directed to a remote part of tho 
room. Suddenly he started up, pnrtly raising 
his hands; ft dead pallor overspreading his 
countenance. For a moment, his nttitudo was 
fixed; then as if somo fearful apparition had 
faded from his vision, ho caught his breath 
with signs of relief, and throwing himself back 
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on a pillow, said, witli considerable solemnity 
of manner, 

‘‘Doctor; I wish you’d say no more about 
morphia. The very name of it sends a shiver 
along my nerves. I’ve always had n horror of 
opium in any form—an idiosyncrasy, no doubt.” 

He closed his eyes and tried to keep very 
still; but, the Doctor noticed a constant 
twitching of the muscles in his face, accom¬ 
panied by slightly spasmodic movements of the 
limbs. 

“Very well, Mr. Guy,” said the Doctor. 
“The responsibility must rest with you. Keep 
very quiet; have the room darkened; compose 
your thoughts. I will call again late in the 
afternoon; or, should you wish to see me at an 
earlier hour, send to my office. Good morning!” 

As Doctor Hoflnnd opened the chamber door, 
lie quietly removed the key, and placed it in 
the hands of Mrs. Guy, whom lie knew would 
be found on the other side. 

“ There is no hope for him,” he whispered, 
“but in the administration of an anodyne. 
Unless sleep can be thus procured, wreck of 
mind, if not death, will be inevitable. Watch 
liim carefully. A man should be in the room 
all the while. Have you sent for Adam?” 

“ Yes.” But the woman spoke falsely. 

“ I will be here again, with Doctor L-, in 

the afternoon. Good morning I” And the 
Doctor retired. 

[to be continued.] 
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"Only a Friend." 
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“(S)ntu » 

BY YIUOINIA F. TOWNSENII. 

I “Julia, do you intend to marry tlmt man!" 

> The lady to whom this direct question was 
5 addressed, l>ad just, sauntered back from the 
^front door, to which sho had gone to take lean 
>of a guest, and she seemed slightly startled, 
^perhaps embarrassed, but her answer was to 
>tho point, “No, Aunt Hope. I have no idea 
ijtlint I shall ever bo the wifoof John Norwood.” 

> “ But 1 think the young man loves you!” 

> There was no answer, at least with word*. 

> Julia Dexter stood by the table twirling a 
)gmall pair of scissors around the small joint* 
^of her fingers; her aunt looked up from her 
5 sewing to her niece’s face and read an answer 

> there; not an entirely pleased, or triumphant 
5 one; there was a little uneasiness mixed with it 
5 “You think just as I do, Julia." 

> “Well, Aunt Hope, I will not deny it,” re* 
>turning her aunt’s gaze with a little smile, 

> which was on the whole, a frank and steady 
)ono. 

J “And I beliovo this young man expects, it 
jtho least hopes, you will.be Ids wife." 

I “No, Aunt Hope, lie does not,—at least ii 
>is not my fault, if ho docs, for I have told him 
l plainly, that though I value him Tory highly 
J as a friend, I had no foeling for him which 
j warranted me in being more." 

J “But you still encourage his addresses.” 

> “No, ho only visits me ns a friend, knowing 
^perfectly my feelings towards him." 

> Mrs. Hope Stanley laid down her sowing and 
^surveyed her niece, with an intense, hilf 
-mournful expression. 

] -“.Julia, do you tell me that you are fully 
* convinced that Mr. Norwood cherishes no hope, 
3 no fancy that you will ever be his wife?” 

J The scissors flashed in rapid revolution 
) around tho dainty fingers, 
j “ Yo-es, aunt, at least, as I said, I have told 
ihim frankly, and it. is his fault not mine, if 
Jho docs not understand that I receive his visl« 
■ only as a friend." 
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The elder lady shook hor head. 

“And I sny, my dear Julia, that, as a friend, 
you ought not now to receive his visits, at least 
not to accept his attentions,’*. * 

Julia Dexter started, and her fair face 
flashed a little. 

“What, not when wo perfectly understand 
each other?” 

“If I comprehend your reply, Mr. Nor¬ 
wood lias proposed to you?” asked Mrs. 
Stanley, avoiding a direct reply to her niece. 
“Yes.” 

“And you have rofused him?” 

“Yes.” 

“You think him, however, an estimable 
young man; one whom it would bo wrong in 
nnywiso to tritle with?” 

“.Most certainly I do. Aunt Hope. John 
Norwood is a good, a noble follow; honorable, 
and generous hearted to the euro; intelligent 
and agreeable too, as you have seen. 1 do 
not love him; ho docs not realize my ideal of 
the man I could marry; but I esteem him 
shore any gentleman who visits me.” 

“Well then, Julia, I have only to repeat my 
remark, you have no right to receive attentions, 
because it is doing him a wrong.” 

“I don’t seo how. Aunt Hope ?” 

“Because it is only keeping alive in his 
heart a hopo which can never bo realized. You 
know, I know, everybody wholind the slightest 
penetration,, and saw you together for half un 
hour, would perceive that this young man was 
enamored of you; and it is wrong to indulge 
him with your society when it only stimulates 
an affection, which by your own showing, you 
cannot reciprocate. It Is only weaving about 
his heart tboso chaius which it may cost him, 
you know not how much of Buffering and agony 
to break.” 

“Bear me, Aunt Hope,” said tho girl, with 
n shrug of her pretty, sloping shoulders, though 
her face looked serious, “you fairly make mo 
shudder! What shall I do!” 

“Break off this acquaintance at once; for, 
disguise it my dear child, to yourself, with 
what pretty sophistries you may, love of admi¬ 
ration is at the bottom of all this. You smile 
upon this young man, you receive his atten¬ 
tions, you talk and jest with him ; ho looks in 
your face, and feeds anew the idolatry with 
which he regards you. It is not enough to 
say that he understands your true sentiments; 
while you treat him ns you did this morning, 
'he man trill hnve hope, and the truer nnd 
nobler ho is, the harder at last will it bo to 
surrender you.” 


> “I never looked at it in this light boforc.” 

? Julia Dexter spoke half to herself, this time, 
? slowly revolving tho scissors around her 
s fingers. 

> “I daro say not,” somewhat sadly subjoined 
pMrs. Stanley, resuming her sewing, nnd stitch¬ 
ing rapidly a low moments, then dropping her 
swork, she continued with an eurncstuess that 
'flushed her faded cheeks, and lent a sirange 

> charm to her grave, gentle face. “I cannot 
^understand how it is, that so many of my sex 
Sarc so culpably to blauio, in their social rela¬ 
tions with men. They talk and jest, and what 
>is a thousand times w f orso, they act us if a 
)man’s heart were a thing mostly created for 
Hhoir amusement. I have secu women, generous, 
>truo and ■conscientious, lovely in all other 
^respects, totally blind, utterly at fault in this 
>oue. 

I “ Do you know, Julia Dexter, that it is a 
>serious thing, and one for which God holds us 
j accountable to trifle with another’s affections ?” 

> “I am not trifliug with John Norwood,” 
>asseverated Julia Dexter, with strong feeling in 
Jevery word Bho uttered. “ 1 should scorn, Aunt 
>Uopc, to carry on a flirtation with any man.” 

5 “ Call tilings by their right names, my child l 

>Bo honest with yourself, and acknowledge that 
i every charm and every grace which you may 
possess is only a suare to him; and remember 
>thnt when a woman satisfies herself she cannot 
’accept a man, that the separation betwixt her- 
>sclf and him ought to bo entire, so long as her 
^presence and society holds the old charm and 
■influence over him. It cannot snfely be other¬ 
wise; and for myself, I would sooner part with 
my right hand than feel tlmt because of any 
vanity, or any thoughtlessness of mine, I hnd 
| broken a man’s heart, or blighted his hnppi- 
>nc88 for life.** 

! “ But, aunty, your ideal of men is so high, 

just after your own pattern. Their hearts nro 
not so easily broken or their lives blighted, as 
you imagine.’* 

“But they aro sometimes; and it is very 
’shallow logic to excuse one’s own faults, be¬ 
cause of other people’s.” 

| “I know it, Aunt Hope, and I’am sorry that 
I accepted Mr. Norwood’s invitation to ride 
over to tho mills with him this afternoon.” 

“Letit'bc the last time, Julia. You owe it 
to yourself and to him to make this separation 
entire. 

“But I do hate to lose John as a friend, 
aunty. I like his society, and it’s dreadful dull 
out hero, Sometimes.” 

! 4< I am sorry; but I should not bo a very 
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desirable aunt if I would counsol my niece to Jthat great grief with a serene spirit toward the 
do wrong, because it was pleasanter.” >home-roof of the Father. 

It was a smile, sweet and touching in its [ Mrs. Stanley had never met the young 
solicitous tenderness, which was now lifted to/merchant, John Norwood, until that morning; 
the face of Julia Dexter. She was very fond t for though ho had been for two years a visitor 
of her nunt, generous and impulsive withal, [at her brother’s, it happened that he was 
and she sprang forward and threw her small, > absent from the city when the lady was with 
white arms nbout the lady’s neck, exclaiming— [her niece, tbo previous year. 

“Well, Aunt Hope, your niece would bo a 1 Ho was a young man of most pleasing 
very unworthy one, if, with such a counsellor, [address, a favorite with all who knew him; 
she did not do tho right, and she will!” > generous, confiding, with deep and pertino- 

At that moment Doctor Dexter, the father >cious affections, 
of Julia, entered tho room to tell his sister and [ It never entered the heart or mind of Julia 
daughter that the dahlia’s for which they had I Dexter that sho was in anywiso responsible, 
been watching for several days, had opened [because that these affections had been lavished 
after the last niglit'B rain; and the ladies > on her. She was just the Btylo of woman to 
hurried out to see the blossoms, and the subject [suit John Norwood, and she could not help 
of their last half hour’s conversation was dis- > being pleased with his society, 
missed. > Still she always felt n lack of strength and 

Julia Dexter was an intelligent and unusually [force in liis character, which excluded anj 
interesting girl, in the twenty-fourth spring of >deep regard on her part, for Julia Dexter vu 
her life. If sho had not positive beauty, sho had [ono of those women whoso heart demanded 
grace and expression which were far more > these in the man sho should marry. 
Attractive. Her face was a bright, sweet one; J Her husband must, to her imagination, be i 
and her conversational powers, her natural'hero, and this John Norwood, with his graceful 
sprightliness, and adaptation, made her a [ person, and pleasing social gifts, woulu never 
singular favorite with gentlemen. 'be. But Julia was too kind-hearted, and really 

She was awaro of all this, hut the knowledge , thought too much of tho young man to wotnd 
had not spoiled her. Heart, conscience, prin- [him more than was necessary, and her sympi- 
ciplcs, sho possessed all these; but she had jthios were greatly stirred when sho saw the 
large approbativeness, and sho was too fond [agony her refusal cost him. 
of admiration. > It was a very gentle, yet to do»her justice, 

Julia was an only child, and for ten years [a decided one; but she made an egregious 
her fathor had been a widower, and ho nover > mistake, when she desired him to visit her il 
saw a fault in his darling, and indulged her >all times as a friend ; a privilege of which he 
lightest whim. No one can bo surrounded [was only too glad to avail himself; so slieand 
constantly with an atmosphere of admiration >tho lover sho had refused were thrown con- 
and flattery, without some moral enervation [stantly together, on terms of greater intimacy 
following, as the necessary result, and Julia > than ever. 

Dexter had not escaped tho influences of such a [ Ho brought her flowers, and books, and 
nurture. »fruits; ho took her to ride, and to walk; he 

Still her instincts for truth and right were 5 was her usual attendant at a sail, or party, or 
very strong, and her father’s sister, who ex- : pic-nic; she sang for him her sweetest song?, 
changed a visit with her every year, exerted :>and there was no week in which John Norwood 
a most healthful influence over the blossoming [did not visit her, and as Julia's homo was a 
years of her niece’s life. >few miles from tho city, tho young merchant's 

Mrs. Hope Stanley was a noble, Christian [carriage always remained for sevoral hours it 
woman—a woman who in daily life strovo to >the front gate of tho doctor’s pteHsant cottage; 
realize her highest ideals; ono whoso nature [and yet all these things wore done in the name 
sorrow had exalted and clarified. Sho had > of friendship -’-and Julia Dexter made herself 
passed the meridian of her life; but down [believe that these relations wore altogether 
among the still valleys of old ago would Mrs. harmless—that John Norwood understood her 
Hope Stanley carry the fresh flowing sympa- > feelings, and there was nothing that should 
thics of her youth; and though the husband of [prevent his being her friend, 
her girlhood, and the two sweet children which » Of course there was not; but Jiflia Dexter 
had gladdened them awhile, were in Heaven [know very well that it was a moral impossibi- 
before her, she walked under tho shadow of >lity for John Norwood to bo more than this. 
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She read the utter refutation of her pretty, 
plausible sophistry in every tone of his voice, 
ami every glance of his cyo9, anil she knew 
perfectly well that his heart still clung to the 
idol of its worship; but Julia Doxtor wag wil¬ 
fully blind. She would not see that the indul¬ 
gence of her society was doing to John Nor¬ 
wood the crudest wrong that a woman could 
do to a truo and sincere man; and she did not 
look down into the silent chambers of her own 
soul, and see there how vanity and love oj 
admiration was warping her judgment, and 
siiniulating her to a course of action which the 
better part of her nature must have risen up 
and condemned. For the admiration of John 
Norwood teas very pleasant to her. She knew 
very well the smiles and tones, the words and 
glances, which kept him at her side; and she 
knew too, that his heart could never be attracted 
towards any other woman, so long as she held 
her old influence over him; and yet because 
his adoration was so gratifyingto her self-love, 
she permitted her victim to continue in her 
toils. 

But Mrs. Stanley’s plain, straightforward 
questions and arguments had' aroused her 
niece’s conscience, and it was with a pang of 
remorse she dressed herself for the ride she 
hid promised to take with the young merchant 
that afternoon. 

She heard tho carriage stop at the gate, as 
she stood before her mirror, her head resting 
on her hand, and her conduct for the last year 
rising up beforo her in its real features, and 
appalling her with reproaches. 

The moment after the carriage wheels had 
stopped, a young lady sprang up the stairs, 
and bounded into the room, where Julia stood 
before the mirror. 

She was a brilliant, linughty looking girl, 
about Julia’s age, dressed in that elaborate 
style which best suited her, Sho had a face 
which you might have admired, but not loved. 

“Why, Isabella!” oxclnimcd Julia, lifting 
her head from her hand. 

“Aren’t you glad to see me, Julia?” 

“Very,” was the cordial response. 

“I met Mr. Norwood this morning, when I 
*ns out on a shopping tour,” said the fair, 
haughty lady, throwing herself into a chair, 
uid fanning herself with a rare sandal-wood 
,an > “and I availed myself of the opportunity 
o mako all tho inquiries about you that I 
■ould. 

“The young gentleman informed mo that ho 
>ad made an engagement to ride over to the 
ailla with you this afternoon, and invited me 


Jjto accompany you, thinking probably it would 
.gratify you. But I accepted the invitation, 
and hero I nm. What makes you look sober, 
SJulia?” and the bright eyes opened wide on 
Pthc girl’s face. 

£ “Nothing that I can toll you, Isabel. Some¬ 

how I don’t feci like taking this ride.” 

> “Don’t feel like taking it! What will Mr. 
cNorwood say? You will break his heart.” 

5 “Don’t say that, Isabel! Mr. Norwood and 
s I are only friendsand the look of scrious- 
ejness deepened into pain. 

“Well, all I’ve got to say, Julia Dexter, is, 
that it isn’t John Norwood’s fault if he is only 
your friend,” watching tho girl narrowly, as 
sho arranged her thick, brown plaits of hair. 

To Julia Dexter’s honor be it recorded that 
she preserved inviolable the secret of John 
Norwood’s affection for her, and that her friend 
had only suspected it from tho young man’s 
manner. 

> “Well, granting what you say is true, Isabel, 
£it is not right to encourage his attentions;” 
>and Julia spoke more to herself than to her 
£ auditor. 

> “ Yes, it is right enough to receive them, if 
>bo knows your real feelings towards him, you 
>absurd littlo puss. A woman may make a 
) friend of her lover, without doing any harm 
jrmsuro!” 

> “But maybe it is doing wrong to him— 
l wrong if in anywise ho indulges a hope which 

must end in bitterness and disappointment?” 
Julia’s tones placed an interrogation point at 
the end of her sentence. 

“Nonsense!” exclaimed her guest, with her 
light, quick, heartless laugh. “ You arc so 
squeamish, Julia Dexter. Men’s hearts are 
tougher than you suspect, and they’ll bear a 
little pressure, just like India rubber. Rest 
assured your lovers will not shoot or drown 
themselves, because you refuse them; and tho 
best way generally is to smooth tho denial as 
much as possible, and keep it out of sight in 
general. You don’t know much about men, 
Julia.” 

And these words sank into the young girl’s 
heart, and Julia Dexter asked herself if, after 
all, her friend’s sentiments were not very near 
the truth. 

Of course her Aunt Hope was the best and 
noblest woman in tho whole work!—everybody 
knew that; but then, her ideals of life and con¬ 
duct were all so refined and exalted, that it 
was almost impossible to carry them out* in 
every day practical life 

She wasn’t going to disturb herself any more 
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about the matter. John Norwood knew just 
where she stood, and if he chose to visit her, 
it was his own fault. Men’s hearty weren’t so 
easily broken after all. 

Julia Dexter’s thoughts run on after this 
fashion as she arranged her shawl and hat 
before the glass, for her friend had excused 
herself, and gone down stairs to entertain the 
young merchant until Julia presented herself. 

The two girls had been schoolmates, and the 
intimacy, commenced when they were children, 
had never been suspended. 

Isabella Nichols was a brilliant, dashing 
girl, with no high ideals or standards of life; 
thoroughly worldly in all her pursuits and 
aims. 

She was accomplished after the fashionable 
standard; she had grace, wit, and tact, but 
heart or high principles, very little. 

Julia Dexter was vastly her superior in all 
the moral range of feeling and purpose ; but 
the influence of a companion like Isabella 
Nichols over a young, impressible nature, 
could be only injurious, especially when its 
whole force was brought to bear on the 
weakest side of Julia Dexter’s character; and 
this was approbativencss, and love of admira¬ 
tion. 

Mrs. Stanley left her niece in a few days 
after the conversation which wo have recorded, 
and the subject was not renewed by the 
ladies—indeed, Julia avoided it. 

John Norwood continued his visits as before, 
and they grew more frequent; for the year 
was falling into autumn, and Julia found her 
country home a little dull, for it was not 
always convenient to visit the city, and the 
visits and attentions of John Norwood became 
a sort of necessity, in the absence of any one 
wbo eclipsed him. Julia Dexter’s conscience 
was not, however, always at ease. There were 
glances and pressures of the hand, at meeting 
and parting, which she could not misinterpret, 
and there were times when the shadow on John 
Norwood’s forehead, and the involuntary sighs 
that crept up from his heart, told his hostess, 
as no words could have done, of the doubt and 
pain that wrung it. 

But, on the whole, the young lover was 
usually cheerful, or full of high spirits, in the 
presence of his enchantress. How could he 
help living on the hope which all her actions 
kept alive, no matter what her words said ? 
But, at last, the end came. Late in the win¬ 
ter, Julia Dexter met, on a brief visit to the 
city, a young lawyer, in whom she at once 
became interested. 
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J The attraction was mutual, and in a 
c weeks, the young gentleman was a very fre- 
j quent guest at her father’s. John Norwood 
had been absent a month, and it so happened 
that he did not meet the young lawyer, 
or suspect the true state of things, for some 
time. But one evening, the two gentlemen met 
at the residence of Doctor Dexter. Love has 
singular acuteness, and, though his hostess 
was polite as ever, still, John Norwood felt 
’there was an indescribable change in her man¬ 
ner, and that ho was not, as heretofore, the 
|most favored guest. lie left early, and when 
f Julia accompanied him into the hall, he said to 
, her— 

> “You know wo made on engagement last 
>week, to go out into the woods, and gather 

> trailing arbutus, some pleasant day this week; 
>are you engaged to-morrow, Julia ?” 

I > “Yes, Mr. Norwood;” with a little fluttering 
in her check—“ I have promised Mr. Paulding 
that I will ride down to tho shore with him; so 
we must defer gathering the flowers to some 
other day.” 

“ As you like.” Thero was something hoarse 
•>and hard in tho monosyllables, which made 
Pthe girl look up in John Norwood’s face. It 
Jjwas very white, and about tho mouth, and m 

I s the eyes, there was a look of terrible suf¬ 
fering. 

“ What is the matter, John ?” exclaimed the 
lady, in real alarm. 

“Oh, Julia, you don’t know!—you don’t 
know!” and then, as if afraid to trust himself 
farther, he hurried away. But his hostess 
caught that last wild, almost frantic glance, 
that his eyes shot on her as they parted, 
c She could not misunderstand that, and a 
Ssharp pang smote the heart of Julia Dexter, 
Cand her fair face was uneasy and troubled, as 
Pshe returned to the parlor, 
s “What is the matter?” asked the young 
P lawyer, as he rose up, and took the small hands 
Pof his hostess, and looked earnestly and fondly 
cin her face. 

J> “Nothing; at least, nothing that lean tell 
jjyou, Mr. Paulding and a bright smile chased 
Pthe gloom from the brown eyes. 

< “Will you tell me whether this Mr. Nor- 
5wood is a friend, or more than this?” for the 
Syoung lawyer was ill at ease, on witnessing 
Pthe evident familiarity of the lady and her 
£ guest. 

c “Oh, he is only a friend. We havo known 
Peach other intimately for years, and of course, 
<he feels quite at home hero.” 

The lover was satisfied, and a little later, 
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Julia Dexter listened to words which were the 
sweetest her ear had ever caught, and which 
filled her heart, like the jubilant chime of mar¬ 
riage bells; and, in the first joy of her 
betrothal, there stole across her no memory of 
the true love she had wronged, or the heart 
that her carelessness and vanity had broken! 
But, that night in her dreams, the white, 
agonized face of John Norwood, rose, and 
stood before her; and, with a start, she woke 
up; and, in the darkness, her pillow was wet 
with tears of sorrow and self-reproach. 

Two days later, the young merchant called 
on Julia again. It was an afternoon in the 
late May, full of fragrance, and of opening 
blossoms, and of all the joy of the year’s 
awaking. * 

The young man looked worn and pale, os 
though ho had gone through some sharp con¬ 
flict during the last two days; but he said, 
with his old manner— 

“I have come to take you to the woods, this 
time, and I can have no excuse, Julia.” 

“You must, Mr. Norwood, for I am expecting 
company.” 

Julia said this very reluctantly, for she dis¬ 
liked to pain the young man; but there was 
no help for it, and Mr. Paulding had as¬ 
sured her he should be with her before four 
o’clock. 

“Julia, are you expecting Mr. Paulding this 
afternoon 

Her face made answer before her lips did— 

“I think he may be here.” 

“And are you going to marry that man?” 

“It is too bad to question me in this way, 
Mr. Norwood,” her bowed face, burning with 
its blushes. 

John Norwood did not heed her words ; he 
seized both her hands, and fairly crushed them 
in bis own. 

“Ob, Julia Dexter!” he groaned, in a voice 
that would have melted to pity a heart far 
harder than his listener’s—“ I had not sus¬ 
pected this !—I cannot believe it!” 

“Why John, you distress me. Don’t act 
so. You know I told you long ago that there 
was no hope.” 

“But I did hope, Julia Dexter. How could 
I help it, with your sweet face, that I was 
ready to fall down and worship,. before me 
every few days, and your lips full of smiles, as 
your voice was full of welcomes. I was a fool, 
perhaps ; but I couldn’t help it, so long as you 
allowed mo the blessed sight of you; and 
flow—oh, Julia! I’m a proud man, and it’s 
bard that you should see me like this; but it 1 


.would have been better if I had died—better 
Yf I had died !” 

, And, with those words, ho gave her one 
| wild, greedy look, threw his arms about her, 
and kissed her forehead over and over, and 
[then he was gone, and Julia Dexter sat all 
alone, weeping the bitterest tears of her life. 

| And John Norwood mounted his horse, and 
dashed swiftly homeward. Alas! in that 
.bitterest agony of his life, he had no faith 
in the great Love, that would have healed his 
broken spirit—he had made to himself an 
'earthly idol, and when it was broken, he felt 
that in all the world there was no rest for his 
.soul. 

1 Madness had fired his heart and brain, and 
,on his way home, his glance just grazed the 
'still, deep river, its bright waters asleep 
between the fringes of swamp willows, and 
with that glance hit purpose teas taken! He 
hurried to his office, wrote a brief note to his 
widowed mother, and rode back to the banks 
of the river. There was a heavy plunge, 
and—may God have mercy upon the soul of 
John Norwood ! 

The news came to Julia Dexter as she sat 
with her lover that night, on the very sofa 
where she and John Norwood had passed so 
many pleasant hours together. 

It was a terrible blow to her; still, the 
circumstances were not very accurately re¬ 
ported, and Julia believed that the young man 
had accidentally fallen into the river, and 
been drowned; but she passed a sleepless 
night, thinking of their .last interview on 
earth. The next day, she received a message 
from Mrs. Norwood, the mother of the dead 
man, requesting that she would call on her 
before night. 

Julia had only met the lady once, but she 
knew that John had often spoken of her to his 
mother, and she supposed that it was on this 
account that the afflicted woman desired to 
see her, and receive her sympathy; and, with 
A sad heart, the young girl rode over to the 
house of mourning. 

' “ Come with me,” said the stricken mother, 

after she had looked sternly a moment in 
Julia’s face; and she led her into the next 
room, where he lay, as if in slumber, the dark 
locks clustering about his forehead, and the 
features settled into such white peacefulness, 
that it did not seem his young manhood had 
been thus suddenly stricken out of him. “He 
was all that 1 had in the world—my precious 
boy, and I loved him better than my own. life, 
and you have laid him there , Miss Dexter I 
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“Don’t start, and look at me so, now ; you 
can’t give me back my boy, for it’s too late ; 
but, if it hadn’t boen for you, liis poor mother 
wouldn’t be looking this day upon his dead face. 
You broke his heart, with your pretty face, and 
your bright, winning ways. I was afraid of it for 
a whole yoar; for I saw that he worshipped you, 
though he never said much about it; and I used 
to hint it sometimes; but there would always 
come a look into his face that I couldn’t bear to 
see. and he would say—‘Don’t say that, mo¬ 
ther; Julia Dexter would never let mo visit her 
so, and treat me as she does, if she didn’t caro 
for me, no matter what she may say P 

“But there he lies now, and I want you to 
feel that you’ve killed my boy and broken his 
mother’s heart.” 

Mrs. Norwood was an old woman, and John 
was the youngest of the four boys over whom 
her mother-heart had poured the old cry of 
Rachel of Rama. Julia Dexter uttered no 
word, standing before the still face of the dead 
man; but her face was white as his. She 
went silently out of the house, but before she 
reached the carriage where her father waited 
for her, she fell in a swoon on the pavement 
stones. 

for days afterwards they trembled for her 
reason. Her Aunt Hope was sent for, and day 
and night she comforted the remorse stricken 
girl, and listened to her ceaseless sclf-upbraid- 
ings. 

“ You told me what to do, Aunt Hope, but I 
loved his admiration, and I knew it was this all 
the time, although I wouldn’t admit it to my¬ 
self, which made mo keep him at my side; 
and now I must carry through life the thought 
that I am his murderer I” 

Mrs. Stanley did all that it was in her power 
to do. She went to Mrs. Norwood and painted 
her niece’s agony in such words, that the 
mourning mother’s heart was melted, and she 
went to Julia and told her she forgave her for 
the wrong she had done her son. 

And at last Mrs. Stanley’s counsels took 
root in the heart of her niece, and repentance 
took the place of remorse, and she rose up from 
her sick bed a wiser and a better woman. 

She acquainted her lover with all the cir¬ 
cumstances of her intimacy with John Norwood, 
but he tried to soften her self-upbraidings, and 
his love never permitted him to see that 8he 
did not falsely accuse herself. They were 
married, and Julia Paulding was very happy 
with the husband of her youth; but there was 
one memory which threw a shadow over many 
of the hours of her life. 


She was an earnest, Christian woman, a 
loving wife, a devoted mother; for in that long, 
bitter season of remorse, she had learned that 
the only healing for the sinning and the suffer¬ 
ing is in the Voice of the Master, flowing 
sweetly and tenderly down through its long 
path of centuries, “Thy faith hath Baved thee, 
go in pence.” 
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“ (Duf of tlu} j^hadouj." 

IIY NETTIE YBltNOX. 

1 Wearily the long wintry days Imd passed, 
and now spring unfolded its mantlo of green 
’around Minnie Ainger's homo. Minnie was an 
invalid; long years had rolled away since 
sickness first paled her cheek and checked the 
free bounding of her footstep; and when the 
old physician gravely shook his head and bade 
Mrs. Ainger 44 bo very careful else Minnie 
would soon bo sleeping by her baby sister’s 
sido,” grief wrung that poor mother's heart, 
for she was a widow, and save the golden- 
haired Minnie, childless. 

J But God took within his own care the faleof 
'Minnio, and left her still a heavenly plant 
-within an earthly home; her mother's com¬ 
panion and the vilingo pet, through four long 
( years—years of ronl privation and penury, 

• such as God grant but few may ever know. 

> As wo have said, spring came, and weaving 

* a bright chaplet of emerald and rose, laid it 
; upon winter’s bier. It brought, also, a faint 
■rose flush to Minnie's pale cheek, and the 
l mother wept tears of gratitude and joy as * 
; merry, ringing laugh often swelled out from 
: her lowly homo. 

J Minnio was better. Dr, Wheaton's regular 
visits wore discontinued, and he hnmlod the 
: lone widow a receipt in full for four years of 
■constant medical nttondanco; then hurried 
away to escape her thanks. The mother’s 
heart was full to overflowing, for her deep in* 

: debtednoss to tho old physician had been the 
’ burden of many a sigh, as day by day she had 
'plied her busy noodle, which had earned for 
hor the reputation of 44 tho villago seamstress." 

, But now that Minnio was bettor tho burden of 
[life became less weary, and the good doctor 
promised her tho charge of tho little school 
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upon the hill at ft short distance from her home, 
jotlmt she could still bo her parent's compan¬ 
ion at morn ami night. 

“Out of the shadow—the dismal shndow of 
penury, dear mother!” exclaimed tho delighted 
Minnie, ns she laid her first quarter’s earnings 
within her mother’s drawer, ono lovely Novem¬ 
ber night. “And good old Dr. Wheaton has 
brought sunshine to our cottago and peace to 
our hearts. May God forever and ever bless 
him,” added Minnie, her eyes filled with tears. 

“Out of the tho shadow!” 0, yo who daily 
mingle in life’s busy crowd, know yc the worth 
of nil orphan’s blessing or a widow’s prayers? 
Perchnnco some nngel Bpirit may whisper in 
thy enr, “Comfort the atllicted and relieve the 
distressed, for even so will thy God bring 
peace to thy pillow in a dying hour, and a/ter 
bath reward thee with His own rich blessing— 
eren a crown of eternal life.” Heed ye Hie 
vhisper! ’Twill bo thy bettor angel, guard¬ 
ing thee through the rough and stormy places 
of earth, and furnishing, perchance, a pass¬ 
port to that brighter world, whero no spirit 
claims a guiding hand, but roams at will, not 
a/nony, but forever 44 out of the shadows P* , 
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jlaturdag Utflltt. 

BY NETTIE VEEN ON. 

How liko a bright blessing to the weary and 
worn como tlio still hours of Saturday Night. 
Liko a mantle it falls gracefully—for it is 
fitted by the hand of the great Architect—over 
six days of toil and care, six nights which 
bring like this night no sweet reprieve from 
life’s busv cares, no angel-whisper of rest. 

“Thank God for Saturday night!” Aweary, 
patient, toiling mother said it as alio knelt 
among the shadows with which twilight had 
filled her little room, beside the cradle of her 
blue-eyed baby boy, and prayed, oh, how 
earnestly, that the angel of death might not 
rob her household of its light ere he who 
bore the sacred name of father , came to share 
her sorrow—for her babe must die ! Ilark ! a 
shrill whistle is heard in the distance, and 
anon his step crosses the threshold of “home, 
sweet home,” where a fainting form welcomes 
him, then leads him to the cradle-bed and 
whispers, “ God will bear our darling gently 
ilimtifrb ilii» slmdnws of Saturday nielit.” and 
the father’s warm kiss rests upon a clayey brow. • 
“Saturday Night!” An aged man, with; 
locks all silvered and thin, took from the little' 
stand the ancient family Bible with massive 
silver clasp, and read—“Liko as a father 1 
pitieth his children so the Lord piticth those 
that love him”—and his thoughts wandered 
back amid the mists and shadows of two score 
years, and he saw his own son rise up in anger 
at a mild, parental reproof, and with lip and 
brow all pale with wrath which his fiery 
impetuous temper could not curb, exclaim, 
“ Henceforth I’ll be my own master,” and his 
footsteps echoed down the gravelled walk, an 
exile from his homo. A father’s prayers and 
sympathy followed him—a mother’s affection 
gave courage to hope for his return, but never 
till the sea swelled high, and deep, and wide 
between them, did ho pause to think of the 
hearts which he had bowed in sorrow within 
the walls of home. 

Two score years had marked their annual 
changes, and still the wanderer was remem¬ 
bered in the prayer at morn and eve beside 
that fireside altar; and now, the rain beats in 
wild fury, and the roaring winds almost drown 
the feeble echoes of the old man’s voice, as he 
asks for the thousandth time, that God will 
bring safely back his darling boy. 

A traveller—no longer a boy—stands beside 
him. as his prayer i8 ended, and clasps a 
parent’s hand in onch of his, as he murmurs— 


“Thank Heaven, that I’ve found my home this 
Saturday night!” 

“Saturday Night!” Peacefully may j|j 
shadows fall—gently may its breezes whisper- 
lovingly even may its dows gather and glisten! 
So may the shades which preclude death’s 
dark night, he woven by angel fingers into a 
drapery of peace and love—and the spirit's 
farewell sigh be wafted gently towards all 
whom the heart holds dear—and the tears of 
grief and sorrow, which have been scattered 
here and there along life’s pathway, glisten in 
Heaven’s broad sunlight, only to be remem¬ 
bered as silent mementoes of the only land 
which bcareth upon its calendar a dark or 
joyous “Saturday Night.” 
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koliett dlass, 


AND THE ROMANCE THEREOF. 

BY CliAllA (S11AII AM E. 

IV c had finished breakfast—John lmd taken 
up liis newspaper—Harry, John’s brother, and 
Belle Paine, a young lady visiting .me, had 
settled themselves on the lounge, at the west 
window, for their customary morning flirtation, 
while I was busy washing the coffee cups, (they 
were a wedding present from Aunt Betsey, and 
1 never trust Jane with them.) All at once 
John broke out with, 

“ Hallo, Maggie! here’s one of those romantic 


S sheet of paper, wrote a few lines, enclosed it is 
>an envelope, which I directed to the nddre« 
indicated in the paper; this I dispatched U 
^Jnne to the post office, and then stopped to 
) think what I had done—what would come of it 
l —what John would say, and finally ended hit 
- morning operations by a refreshing “ervinj 

> spellthat lasted me till near dinner time, nnd 
? left me with a delightful headache. At dinner. 

> John remarked, 

1 “ Maggie! did you know one of the side 

• lights in the hall was broken?” 

| I being rather absent minded just then, re- 
»plied, ** Yes: I broke it when I was fifteen.” 


advertisements you’re always hunting up; 1 ; u,, on his lnying down hu knife nml forl 
shouldn’t wonder if there icas something in this ^«nd looking at me as if he thought I laid l,s; 
onc * t s Queer, isn’t it?” <my wits, I made out to come to myself again, 

He then read aloud, as follows:— Sand said, 

“Will the lady who, in September, 18—, c “ I mean Jane broke it with her mop liandlf” 
accidentally broke a pane of glass in the win-S “That’s rather more to the point, Maggie; 
dow ot the Lady’s Druwiug-Roora, A— House, ^besides I don’t believe you can remember i» 
Boston, send her address to J. IV. Clapp & Co., S far back as when you were fifteen; but I don't 
attorneys at law, Boston, Mass.” Sknow but you are getting on to your seconl 

I was looking intently at something on one ^childhood, at any rate you seem to have w 
of Aunt Betsey’s cups, that had the appearance \turncd to teaspoons.” 

of a crack, and therefore was silent till John S j didn’t know I was attempting to cut m 
su ^» bmeat with a teaspoon ; but I put in my heal* 

“Bell Maggie; how do you make it lsnt^ ftC j, e as a pi ea f or absent-mindedness, and 
there a romance in a nut-shell, or, rather, pane > managed to get through dinner without niakini 
of glass? I wonder if some poor fellow’s ^ ftny morc egre gi ous blunders, 
bean got smashed with that window—and ifS And now , beforc X 9ay anything of the 
he s going to sue for damages ? ^results of the imprudent letter I have told you of, 

I said I was sure 1 didu t know, and pro- 5 [ uius t g 0 back—of course I shan’t.say justhoi 
cccdcd to count my spoons and forks, a habit [ , mamj ycars—to my fifteenth summer, when the 
indulge in every morning. By this time Belle ^past was nothing, the future everything to ay 
and Harry had caught the word “romance,” >girlish imagination. Wc lived in a quiet town, 
and pricking up their ears at the sound ^niany miles away from the famous New England 
thereof, pronounced several sage opinions ns > metropolis, and a journey to Boston was looted 
to the meaning and object of the singular ^upon as an important event by us school girls, 
paragraph; while John returned to his news-j I was, therefore, highly delighted when ay 
paper and another “row in Congress,” as he ;father proposed that l should accompanyhia 
rather disrespectfully terms any little differ- s* m 0 ne of his frequent business trips to the 
cnees that may arise in that august and digni- icity. Oh, the pleasure of telling my com- 
fied body. ’panions that 1 should not be at school the next 


Pretty soon the gentlemen went down town. > week, as I was going to spend it in Bostom 
Belle buried herself in a new novel, and I, * the announcement being made with an indiffer- 
carelcssly taking up that paper with several >ent air, as though going to Boston were an 
others, escaped with it to my own room, where, | every day affair with me. How I gloried in 
having locked the door, I seated myself to read » in y preparations—a new silk dress, not wit 
with my own eyes the very singular and ro-■;<>„, 0 j W o//,cr’a—n real travelling dress, cap* 
mantic advertisement; for reader, it lean r o _ 4and all, not to mention linen collars and hareg* 
mantic, and wliat was more, I had the key to % veil; how I spent hours in packing and un* 
the romnnee, or once had, for I thought it all ^packing my trunk, lest I should leave some- 
ended years ago; when Philip Armstrong— \thing behind, then saying good by to those 
but I wont be premature. <| unfortunate members of the family who vrere 

After sitting for some time, pondering several J not going to Boston; the wonders of tbt 
things in my heart, I opened my desk, took a ( steamboat, the dignity of having a state-room 
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to myself, and the stewardess to wait on me. 
All these things, “nre they not written on the 
book of my remembrance V* But what were 
they compared with the marvels of the great 
city itself? with all its din and bustle, its 
stone blocks and its* stone pavements, its 
loaded drays, and its crowded omnibuses, 
its Common and its Beacon street, its Old 
South and its Faneuil Hall. 

We stopped at the A- House, which was 

then prominent among the first-class hotels 
(since then its gilding has become dim and its 
green velvet faded,) and as I entered the hall 
with its tloor of ditferent colored marbles, the 
fountain playing in tho centre, with bright- 
hued fishes sporting in the basin, and passed 
into the large drawing-room, with the soft 
carpet gorgeous with buds and blossoms, 
heaTy crimson and gold curtains, immense 
mirrors and velvet covered furniture; it 
seemed to m 3 ' inexperienced eyes that all the 
splendors of an Oriental palace were embodied 
before me. 

Awe struck, I perched myself upon the edge 
of a chair, and sat motionless, until shown to 
my room. That first dinner, how I dreaded it, 
and how endless seemed the long dining hall, 
as we walked to scats in the farther extremity; 
what a painful sense of nothingness came over 
me in the presence of that white-aproned troop 
of waiters; tlie knowledge that one was sta¬ 
tioned behind my chair seemed to take away 
all power of handling my knife and fork, (be¬ 
tween ourselves) I’ve no doubt I said “ sir,” 
every time I ventured to address him. After 
a day or two I was less oppressed by the 
surrounding splendor, and began to rather 
enjoy the novelty of my position. Although my 
father took me out sight-seeing every day, he 
was much occupied with business and I was a 
good deal of the time by myself. There were 
many ladies staying in the house, but they! 
were elegant, fashionable women, and a little, 
awkward country girl attracted but little of 
their attention; so I spent a good deal of my 
time in the drawing-room when it was other¬ 
wise deserted, looking out of the windows, and! 
trying the relative softness of the various 
chairs and sofas. < 

One morning, father having gone out as! 
tmsal, I was engaged in my usual employment 1 
of looking at the busy life in the street below. < 
The day being warm, I attempted to raise the] 
window, and, in so doing, by some clumsy 
movement, broke a pane of glass. I stood! 
gating at the shattered fragments, a picture , 1 
1 suppose, of utter consternation, when a! 


> 

'gentlcmnn who had been walking up and 
2 down the corridor, and whom I had observed 
J as he passed and repassed the open door, came 
>in, and approaching me, asked if he could 
2 render me any assistance. I hardly dared 
j speak for fear tears would accompany the 
words; (I was very young) hut I at last 
ventured to tell him that I wished to pay for 
the damage I had done. It may have been 
verdant in me, reader, hut I think the princi¬ 
ple that actuated me was a true one; the 
gentleman smiled pleasantly, told me he 
would see to that, and to give myself no farther 
trouble, and before I was aware of it, I was 
talking as freely to him as if I had known him 
from a child. Perhaps I ought to describe his 
personal appearance, but I never could describe 
anything to my own satisfaction or that of any 
one else. I think he must have been about 
thirty, of medium size and gentlemanly' ad¬ 
dress ; the only thing that struck me particu¬ 
larly was his eyes, which lent a charm to the 
whole face. I cannot tell what color they' 
were, they seemed to grow darker and brighter 
with each changing emotion, and when he 
smiled they were wonderfully beautiful. The 
acquaintance thus accidentally commenced, 
proved a very pleasant one, to me at least. 
Mr. Armstrong, that was his name, introduced 
me to his sister, who was spending a few days 
in the city with him, who, although she was a 
fashionable young lady, and several years 
older than myself, seemed to take quite a fancy 
to me, that I never could account for. We 
three, sometimes accompanied by my father,, 
made several pleasant excursions to the well 
known places of interest in and around the 
city; together we visited that beautiful city of 
the dead—Mount Auburn; and together climbed 
the numberless stairs of the “ Monument.” We 
spied out all the wonders and curiosities of the 
Museum, and peeped into the cells of the 
Charlestown State Prison; but the week, like 
all other pleasant things of earth, came to an 
“untimely’ end,” and 1 went back to my' quiet 
home, to the “brick school house,” and “hor¬ 
rid mathematics;” and for some time tried in 
vain to fix my wandering thoughts on the 
fortunes of “ pious iEneas,” or the sorrows of 
“unhappy Dido.” 

A year passed quietly away, during which 
time I “put up” my hair aud donned longer 
dresses, becoming in outward appearance quite 
a passable young lady. We had not heard 
from our Boston friends since we parted at the 
rail-road station, when one day, at dinner, 
f.‘hcr asked me if I remembered Mr. Arm- 
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strong, saying that ho had conic to II-to v that for years, Philip Armstrong had hccn rc- 

buy lumber, and that ho would tuko tea with^ garded as a man who would novor marry; but 
ua that night. Ho came, the same agreeable^ that, two or three years before, he had built a 
and courteous gentleman of the year before; < handsome house, and furnished it, laid out a 
he looked agreeably surprised at the change in ^ tine garden, shrubberies, &c., and that it 
my personal appearance, though no word of c reported he was to marry a young lady fm-j 
compliment pnssed his lips; the family were £ the east; but it seemed there was no truth j|j 
all pleased with him, and during his stay of a ^ the story, as the house still remains nnoccu- 

few days in II-, he passed much of his time £ pied, except by an old woman, who has charge 

with us. j: of it. It was rather strange, wasn’t it?— a 

After ho left, I was once in awhile reminded < stranger telling me of the house that Imd been 
of him, by a now book-piece of music, very j built for mo, which I probably should never 
rarely accompanied with short notes. I felt (. see. Soon after that, my father moved from 
flattered by his partiality, and received these £ my native place, and made a new home in the 
little gifts ns tokens of friendship, that “old C'Wcst. My engagement was a long one, ns kjt 
bachelors” frequently show for young girls who J husband was the carver of his own fortune, 
happen to please them. < | But, being at last established in business, nboui 

I was consequently very much astonished < two years since we were married, and since 
when, more than ft year after his visit, I re- *, then, have lived quietly and cosily in the pin- 
coived a letter from him, asking me to become < ^sant house at the corner, with the big old eh 
his wife—saying, that when a very young man ^before the door. And so, I have given you t 
ho had lost all confidence in woman’s truth, on <|littlc sketch of my history down to the time 
account of the faithlessness of one whom ho when “John’s” eyo fell on that “ romantic ad- 
loved—that the little affair of the “ broken <’vertisement.” 

window,” had convinced him that he was , > And now, I must take up my story where I 
wrong —that the love of truth I then showed, j>left off. Nearly a week passed after I In! 
interested him in me—that, for a long time, lie < £ written that letter, and I began to hope that 1 
bad tenderly nnd truly loved me. He at the*) would never bear from it, when one day Joh 
same time wrote to my father, asking his per- < Jcaine in to dinner, with an ominous yclloRe¬ 
mission to address me. I cannot tell how S vclopc in his hand, and I could sec that it v_: 
grieved and Horry I was to hear this. I loved >addressed in the handwriting of a lawyer, 
and esteemed him as a younger sister might,, > “I should be glad to know, Mrs. Margin! 
but the thought of him ob a lover, had never ’> Wallace, what legal correspondence you — 
entered my mind. Besides that, my heart was ^carrying on, with some rascal or other h 
no longer my own; for, I had given it not long 5 Boston ? If you wish to get a divorce, tb 
before, to him whom, some years after, became ■ ^had better get me to do the business.” 
my husband. I could not write him myself: > With these words, he threw the letter inn 
but, my father told him as tenderly as possible, *my lap, and then seated himself at my sik 
that I could not accept the offer I 10 had done >waiting to be enlightened as to the mysteries 
mo the honor to mnko—that I was plighted to ; document. I would have given the world h 
another. I shall never forget the reply to that ?havo been by myself, but strove to concealc; 
letter—its manly tone—its patient sorrow—its >agitation, and tried to open the letter cart- 
Christian fortitude :— ^lcssly, as though it was something I took hi 

“My fondly cherished hopes are perished ,** >little interest in; blit, my hands shook sotV‘ 
he B aid—“a pleasant dream 1ms passed for- jjJohn noticed it, and said— 
ever away. I am human, and I suffer; but, I > “A touch of life ague, Maggie?—or, 1* 

believe in God , and would bow meekly to His £somc old lover of yours turned up, to dfetri 
will, who always doeth well. As for Margaret, ^your equanimity?” 

may her life be happy, and he to whom her ^ At last, the envelope was opened, and tn 
love is given, worthy of the gift.” ^enclosures fell out—one a brief lawyer’s lettt? 

I shed tears when I read it, and I have never 5 something in this wise:— 
read it sinco without tears. For a long time, ? 

I heard nothing of him ; but, about two years 5 “ Madam :—IVc have the pleasure to infer: 

after, whilo travelling, I becamo acquainted ^you that by the will of Philip Armstrong, Em- 

with a lady from the place where lie resided, ^lnto of -, Suffolk County, deceased .p 

I made general inquiries for the Armstrong Sarc the rightful possessor of —=— thousui 
family, and finally spoke of Philip. She said 'dollars in bank stock, and the house 
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grounds, furniture, plate, &c., formerly tlie . mnn though lie is, more than one tear rolled 

residence of said Armstrong, in-, Suffolk - Jown his brown cheek, as he listened, though 

County. ; he could not help saying, in his characteristic 

“Awaiting your orders, wc have the honor to ' way, that he didn’t see what there was in me 
subscribe ourselves % Yours, &c., J>“to upset a fellow so; but, any way, it was 

“J. \V. Clapp, & Co.” <; ft mighty good hit of mine, when I shivered 
The letter dropped from my hand to the s, that pane of glass.” 
floor, and I burst into tears, my usual resort < It is nearly two years since Philip died, and 
when L don’t know what else to do. * < I am spending these summer months in the 

“What the ‘deuce’ is to pay now?” said ( house he built for me. Nothing is lacking in 


John, snatching the cause of this disturbance,^ 
and proceeding to read it. He looked sur-< 
prised as he commenced, astonished as be/ 
proceeded, and perfectly wonder-struck ns hep 
concluded. “Well done,” said he, at last, “if< 
this doesn’t beat all my first wife’s relations; j 
(I cannot break him of those horrid Blangc 
phrases) but, I don’t think I should shed many < 
tears, if some old fellow should accommodate me ; 
with such a nice little legacy as this. But come, i 
slop crying, now, for I want to know the mean-J 
ingof this little affair. Perhaps this will throw < 
some light on the subject,” and and ho picked] 
up the other enclosure, which was a scaled' 
envelope, with simply “ Margarettc,” on the, 
outside. But I took it from him, with a fresh 
hurst of sobs, nnd sought the privacy of my, 
own room, where I read the last message from 
him who died loving me still. And this was 
it 

“Maroabette ; 

“For I may call you ‘Margarette’ now, when 
I nni fast passing beyond the sound of all 
earthly names. I do not know as these lines will 
ever reach you, though I trust that the means I 
shall direct my executors to take, may be suc¬ 
cessful. I have loved you faithfully and 
fervently for years. When I hoped that some 
day you would be my wife, I prepared a home 
for you—such a home as I thought you would 
be happy in—aud although God willed that it 
should never be our home, I still wish it might 
he yours. Will you not accept it, and spend a 
part of your time there, for the sake of him 
who loved you to the end ? And, Margarette, 
if God gives you sons, will you not call one 
1’hilip, that I may know in that other world 
(for I shall know it) that my name is often on 
your lips. And now, farewell! In the here¬ 
after, there is no marrying or giving in 
marriage ; but, I shall meet you there, Marga¬ 
te— my Margarette.” 

I went back to my husband with an aching 
heart, and silently handed him the letter, and 
then, with hand close clasped in his, I told 
him all that I have told you ; nnd, stout-hearted 


the house or surroundings, that the most deli¬ 
cate nnd fastidious taste could desire. lie 
was brought here in his last sickness, and it 
was here he died. I am writing in the library, 
and I find upon its shelves many books that I 
now remember expressing a preference for, 
and in some of them marked—by whose pencil, 
I cannot doubt. On a cushion at my feet lies 
my beautiful boy, “ Philip Armstrong Wal¬ 
lace,” and I think my husband, (as well as I) 
loves him the better for his name. As I look 
upon him, in his innocent sleep, I pray God 
that he may grow into as noble a man as he 
whoso name he bears. 

The bay window, wreathed with vines and 
blossoms, opens into the garden he planned 
and laid out for me; and, loooking beyond, to 
•the distant hill-side, where sleep the dead, I 
, see a marble shaft gleaming from out the 
]dense foliage—he lies at its foot; and every 

> evening we visit that grave, and leave fresh 
J garlands there. When Philip grows larger, I 

> shall take him there, and tell him of the good 
] man who left his mother the beautiful home 
>tlint will one day be his. My heart is full, 
>when I think how the love of his noble heart 
>lins been lavished on me. I aim utterly un- 

> worthy, but I thank God for it; and sonic day 
y I hope to meet Philip Armstrong again ; and 

then, I shall thank him for that enduring love t 
which now surrounds my life with so much 
beauty. 
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BOYS’ AJST3D GIRLS’ TREASURY. 


dfoming goiuit in fltq lulorld. 

1IY VIRGINIA F. TOWNSEND. 

It lies Hko a greot pain ami a great shadow on 
my heart, tho way pupa looks every day when ho 
cornea homo from his business. Ho's grown »o palo 
anil thin, ami has such a troubled, anxious, 
harassed look, that I can’t boar to see iU If I sit 
down, and talk to him about my doll, and my les¬ 
ions, and tho walks I've lmd, bo don't listen as bo 
used to, and draw mo close up to him, and look in 
ray face, with bis pleased smile, urn! pull iny curls, 
ami say, “Go on, Pussy,” when I stop. I know, 
whenever I look up ill his face, that his thoughts 
are away off, and that ho lias n't heard a word ol 
what I've been saying; ami last night, when I 
carried him tho new stereoscope Aunt Mary had 
wni me, ho just turned away, and said— 

••There, there, Kflie; I can’t bo bothered with 
any lurh nonsense ns that now,” 

It just made mo feci so bad, that I sat down on a 
corner of tho lounge, and cried, all alouo to myself, 
and papa walked up and down tho room. Suddenly, 
he turned round, and saw mo. 

“Why, Etlie!” ho said, and ho entno right 
Inwards me, and took mo up in hiri arms, and 
lived tne. “Did papa speak cross to his littlo 
girl? Sho mustn't mind, for he's in a great, 
peat deal of trouble, now, and don’t know what 
he lays.” 

“Oh, papa, I'm very sorry! IIow booh will the 
tiuulile be gone ?” I asked. 

"tied only knows, my dear childand ho set 
me down, with anch a sorrowful look. 

hast night, when Guy and I wero leaking over 
that new book of “ Pictures of tho Principal Cities 
of Europe," mamma cuino in, and sat down, and 
looked at us a few moments and tho tears came 
into her eyes, and sho wiped thorn away, and then 
ihcrosoup suddenly, and loft tho room, au l I said 
tolluy, after wo had looked at each other a moment— 

“ Did you soo that, Guy V* 

“Yei, I did, Etlie,” ho said, looking ns grave as 
w old man. 

“Papa and mamma nre in some gront trouble. 
What does it mean, Guy?” My brother is nine, 
"hilo I am only seven, bo I thought it quite likely 
he might know more about tho matter than I did. 

“I think it’s some troublo about papa’s business, 
wd that ho’s nfraid bo'll lose all bis property." 

“Well, would that bo anything very bad?” I 
laid. 

“Kffio, you talk just Hko a girl. Of course, it 
woultl bo very bad indeed. Wo should be poor 
folks, and I don’t know what would bccorao of us.” 

“You’d have to go without tho now pony papa 
promised you when you wore ton—and I—oh, Guy, 


' mamma said if I was a good girl till New Year’s, I 
)should havo n party! How could I give that 
• up?” 

, “ Well, I hope it wont bo so bad as that, fo*j 

>either of us,” answered Guy, and his face was 
! graver than over, and I thought ho felt just as if he 

> would liko to cry, for hia heart is so act on tho new 
! pony. 

> There’s a shadow over tho wholo houso. I can 
! feel it, and I go about tip-too, and don't speak 
) above a whisper. I wish tho old times would eomo 
’ back, when wo all looked and felt happy ; but, dear 
>mo! I haven’t tho heart to go singing and playing 
| around as I used to. 

It’s nil come nut ut Inst, and I can't tell why, I 
don’t fuel half so bad ns I did, though it seems ns 
though I’d grown a great deal older, and a great 
deal stronger, ainco last night. lYc were all sitting 
together, just at night—mamma, Guy, and I. 
Somehow, as it bogan to grow dark, tho pain at my 
heart grow heavier, and I wont and put my arm 
around mamma’s neck, os sho sat still, leaning her 
chcok on her hand, and looking into tho gruto fire; 
and I said— 

“ Mamma, mayn’t Martha light tho gas, and then 
wont you play somo pretty tuna on the piano?” 

Sho looked at me, and smiled, and pinched my 
chock, and I know that sho was going to say 
“Yes;” and Guy sprang up, and started to open 
tho piano, when tho front door opened suddenly, 
and wo heard papa’s footsteps ring along tho hall. 
They camo right up Blairs, to tho sitting-room, ami 
mamma looked towards tho door as it opened. 
Papa did not spoak a word ; ho camo right towards 
tho firoj but I knew that something rury had had 
hap pen od as soon as I lookod in hii face. 

“Oh, Willard, what »* the mutter V* exclaimed 
mamma, laying her hand on his arm. Ho turned, 
and said— 

“ Mary, tho worst has eomo. I’vo gone under 
to-day. I’m a poor man.” 

Mamma grew very pnlo ; tho tears ran right over 
her checks ; but, sho tried to emile, for all, and 
said— 

“Well, Willard, my dear husband, wo wont 
despair. You’ve got this comfort, you’ve douo the 
best you could.” 

“ I bellovo that I have," said papa. “I havo n’t 
wronged any man, and, for myself alono, I could 
stand it; hut, there’s you and thoso dear children— 
oh, Mary 1 that’s tho thought that cuU mo to tho 
quick!” 

“ Don’t lot it, my doar husband. God will take 
caro of us, and give us good, bravo hearts, to 
carry through this time of trial” 

“ Why, Mary, I didn’t Bupposo you’d tako it like 
this;” nnd papa drew mamma to him. 
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I went up to them—“ Papa, is it truo that we’re 
poor folks now?” 

“ Yes, my liulo girl, papa has failed, and lost all 
of his property, and ho’g only'got mamma, and Guy, 
and Effie, to comfort him now.” 

“ Well, papa, I don’t believe it’s so very bad to bo 
poor. I’ll go without my new-year’s party, and 
wear my old dresses for a year.” 

“Aud I’ll go without my pony,” said Guy, and 
I knew it cost him more to give up this, than it 
had rae to let my party go. 

II They’ve''got your spirit, Mary,” said papa, aud 
he really smiled. “I begin to feel already as 
though we should weather the storm!” 

. “Of course we shall,” said mamma. “Wo must 
look the matter bravely in the face, and make up 
our minds to come down in the world cheerfully 
and submissively. It wont bo so bad after all, 
Willard. We’ll break up here, and go off into the 
country, and back to the dear old cottago wkoro 
you found me twelve years ago. I can bo happy 
there again with you and the children, aud almost 
forget that I ever left it. Aunt Rachel will grow 
young in her old age, to have us back there, and in 
tho green fields aud tho sweet mountain air, our 
boy and our girl will forget to sigh for the lost 
luxuries of their city home.” 

“And we can keep a cow, can't we, mamma? 
and feed the chickens, and ride horseback on Aunt 
Rachel’s ‘old gray’ every day, can’t wo?” I asked. 

Mamma laughed and kissed mo. 

“Yes, little girl, you can do all those things; 
and you and Guy must learn to take caro of your¬ 
selves as much as possible, for we can’t afford to 
keep but one girl; and tbe»c’ll be no nurse, or 
ohamber-maid, or waiter any more, for we’re poor 


folks, and shall even have to sell a great part of 
! our furniture.” 

; ** Well, mamma, we couldn’t put it in Anal 

Rachel’s cottage you kuow. But I’d quito as lief 
' be there as here, for don’t you remember I cried 
when we came away lost summer?” 

| “ What a littlo philosopher !” said pnpn. 

; “And Effie, you and I can go to ride on farmer 
I Watson’s loads of hay, and wo can go off into tie 
woods for berries and nuts ; and hunt for the egp 
t in the bnrn every day, and watch the little black 
; ducks go a swimming in the pond. Oh, I tell you, 
i Effie, it’ll bo glorious !” cried Guy, clapping Lit 
hands. 

! “ On tho whole, I guess, Guy,” I said “that it'i 

'better to be poor folks, and live in the country. 

; One can havo such good times, you know!” 

| Papa and mamma laughed outright, but then 

> were tears iu mamma’s eyes all tho time; end it 
[last she said, 

> " Maybe it’s for the best, after all, Willard. God 
; may have sent this to make our boy and girli 
!better man and woman; for I have often trembled 
;lest this life of case and luxury should make tbea 
j weak and selfish. 

| “As for you, dear, I’ve no fears. You’ll get into 
; business again after the shock is over, and can tike 
■ care of your littlo flock, for I'm resolved it shut 
| bo much of a burden on you for tho next five yean 
•Wo will trust in God, and wo shall weather the 
, storm.” 

> “So wo shall," said pnpa, with a smile that iru 
: like his old one! “Aud, Mary, we shall learn OEt 
' of life’s grandest lessons, that there may be calm, 
‘and peace, and contentment, in coming doun i*tU 
• tcorldS n 
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Dentil 

BY ELSIE VAUGIIN. 

I cried, just ns you would have done, if you 
had loved it na I did. The only living thing 1 
ever owned lay in my hand, dead. The yellow 
feathers were smooth and unruffled on its 


that ho lmd given in exchange for mine. I 
can remember that his eyes were always filled 
with tears, that nover flowed. Ilia voice 
sounded as mino does, when I tnlk in the room 
whero Aunt Mary says my mother died. He 
nover smiled, nor hissed mo, and when his 
form lay there, in my mother’s room, stiff and 
white, I don’t think—please not put your 
handkerchief to your eyes, and say, “Ah, me! 
how heartless some children aro”—I don’t 
think I folt the real grief that I did, when I 
hold my first dead in my hand. Now I felt the 
solemn stillness, something of the grandeur of 
death. The chilly atmosphere was around me, 
but did not entor my heart, 

• I had never seen my sister. At my mother’s 
death the threo year old baby had been sent 
!away from home. Now slio was summoned 
that bIic, with me, might press her lips upon 
our father’s rigid brow, and stand at the head 
of the grave, when the prayer was said oxer 
him. When wo stood where they buried our 
father, the little blue flowers wore in blossom, 
'the next time wo went they were dead. I 
had been looking for my sister all day. 
'Everything was bo still and solemn in the 
t house. I could not bo contented. I had spent 
’ tho time in going from my own room to the 
Jchamber, then to the room where my father 
>lay, from there out doors to see if my sister 
> was not coming. I was at length rewarded by 
5 a sister’s kiss on my brow, and a pair of arms 
J thrown round my neck, soft, and small almost 
>ns mino. To licr whispered consolation, of a 
father and mother in Heaven, I only said, 
“Thoy arc dead, Lucy, both dead.” I shud- 
dered, for that word brought only bitterness to 
mo. I 6aw no hope, no light, no life beyond. 
I loved my sister; her voice sounded ns ray 


breast, the delicate neck yet retained its grace- bird’s used to, in its lowest, sweetest notes, 
ful curve, the half finished song was silent in Her eyes looked as my father’s did, only lore 
its throat. I could not remove tho blue film was mingled with tho tears in them. So I 
from its round, glistening eyes—I could not \loved her with tho affection whioh I had felt 
call my birdie back to life. for both of them, and a much larger share for 

I never loved Willie Jones after lie struck ji her own sako. I believe, if I Bhould love the 
my canary. You would have forgiven him, ( sturdiest oak in the forest, ono that had braved 
and said, “Nover mind, Willie, I can get an-J'tbo stormB of centuries, that its leaves would 
other.” I think I forgave him, but l shall wither ns though parched with fire, that the 
nover have another yellow bird with n crown bark would shrink away, and tho tree would 
of gray feathers—mine died when I was a little? 1 die. Do not call that a fancy, or foolish 
girl. I never look at the second edition ofj>notion, for it is truth. Lucy had always 
Willie Jones, rovised and corrected, without coughed, but during the year she had been 
wondering if ho would kill a bird that should,)with us, her cough had been much more 
happen toeing too long or loud for his fancy. £ violent. One night in autumn, I was seven 
I do not think my father ever loved mo. ? years old then, I wob sleeping in-her arms. 
People said it pained him to look at me be- S Her restlessness and severe coughing wakened 
cause my face so closely resembled another, £ mo. I hoard her say, “Little sister Elsie, 
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most I leavo you alone, 'while I go to both \ “Paul, don’t let them talk so tome; open 
father and mother?” I caught hold of her; < your eyes; speak to me.” 

1 could not, would not let her go. c 1 “No, I will not be taken out of this room 1 

“Lucy you are not dead, like everything ] I am not insane. Paul is only sleeping. I 
else that I love?” ‘ must wake him. Cold ! ah, his hand is cold! 

“No; but soon shall bo, I am dying.” < The same chill is round mo that I remember, 

“How rebellious I felt towards something orl standing by my father moro than half a score 
mthody! 1 did not know what, but it was‘.of years ago. Now my heart is cold. Stand 
just as I felt towards Willie Jones when my <| away—I will close his eyes. I will lay the 
bird died. May God forgive mo? I did not I 1 hair back from his damp forehead. “What 
know then that I was being angry with Him. S fortitude 1” Yes, dull, ceaseless agony is mute. 
His will did not yield to mine, and the morning •[ His waxen face is serene; peaceful. The 
looked upon mo clasping in my arms a dead; storm is past, the bolt has fallen l I am alone 
sister, llow tho light dropped out of my life ,with my dead now; to-morrow they will take 
then! 1 would never love anything again, ; him from mo. Tell me that it is a dream, a 
never! All joy, all hope, all love, to mo was ^wandering of the brain; anything, 
dead! I was alone in my sorrow, and it was a > “A.dreadful reality?” Yes, 1 know it all. 
crushing, wildoring loneliness. For ten long * But they never die in Heaven, 
years 1 kept my resolutions. Nothing stirred 5 How soon tho night comes on,—the darkness 
the chords of love in my heart, I had seen ■> gathers quickly—bring in tho light 1 
the uselessness of all that. Why should I ? j u ]y 2d, 1861. 
pour out my affections on any object, when ' 

(hat cloud enveloped all I had over cared 


for? 

I have a human heart, that is why my 
life changed when I knew Paul. 1 leaned 
upon him in my weakness; ho was Btrong 
in his manhood. You know Paul; you love 
him too. Every one does. You would havo 
been weak, starving ten years. Now I am 
becoming more like those whoso lives aro 
filled with sunlight. Every day as I look into 
his deep, earnest eyes, I draw now strength 
from him. All tho shadows aro swept out of < 
my life now. All my early grief, all my years < 
of loneliness are compensated for, by tho< 
thrilling joy which 1 know at last. No moro< 
will tho dark waters roll over mo; no moro5 
*kall I clasp my hands upon my bosom, and! 
send up to heaven tho cry of wretchedness,! 
“alone, alone I” Fora glorious image walks; 
beside me; in my heart there is new life, new 
love. The sun never shone so brightly, the 
earth never looked so beautiful, the spring-' 
time of my lifo has come. 

You do not moan that it is my Paul! Why 
would they mention that word which had bo 
embittered my life, just to see the color drop 
out of lip and cheek, then to bring it back 
again by telling mo it was only a jest! Even 
the momentary pain caused by their jesting, 
went through my being, as I have seen a flash 
of lightning in tho forest, desolating all in its 
track. Tho cloud they had cast on my spirit 
would not be dispelled oxoept by his presence. 
1 would go to . him, that 1 might look into his 
eyes and hear his voice. 
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Jit Urn Icrcajjtq. 

BY T. 8. ARTHUR. 

“Not as ft child shall we again behold her.” 
“Shall I know him in Heaven ?” 


' which your child has arisen, is not a condition 
>of aimless enjoyment, but of active service. 
JUse is the great celestial law, that, like gravi- 
J tation, holds everything in order and beautiful 
>consistence. As he grows and develops into 


With what a yearning, almost passionate an angel, the Master Builder will lift him to 
desire to penetrate the secrets of the worldJ>the place he is designed to occupy in the living 
beyond, did Mrs. Harding ask this question. temple of God. Accept it as a truth, my dear 
The beautiful had died, and left her soul deso- friend, that, in dying young, and growing to 
hte. The light of her life had gone out, and spiritual manhood in Ilcaven, he will bo more 
«he eat in darkness. “ Shall I know my sweet <>truly fitted for the place he is designed to fill 
boy in Heaven?” On the answer to thisthrough the eternal ages.” 

question, all hope in the future seemed resting. <> Thought began to stir in the mind of the 
“lie will grow up into the beauty and stat-bereaved one. She bent forward, listening, 
ure of a man-angol,” said one, in answer. “A mother’s love is the purest, and ten- 
“Unless God should tall you early, not as a j>derest, and most devoted of all loves,” resumed 
child may you again behold him.” ( >the friend. Then she added, dwelling with 

“Not as a child 1” A flash of pain quivered (‘significant emphasis on the words—“ in the be- 
suddenly among the shadows which lay darkly ^ginning." 

on Mrs. IlardingV face. “Oh, no, no, no! I< > “Always, and forever!” was answered 
cannot believe that! My darling will wait for quickly—almost indignantly, 
his mother. I must fiud him as I lost him. <j “ A mother’s love, with all of its unspeakable 
God is not so cruel.” <> depths and yearning tendernesses, is only 

She sat, with lips parted, like one in fear. God’s love in her heart, given for the protec- 
The friend resumed— <>tion and care of offspring. It is seen in the 

“He will grow in Heaven. Think, my dear J>evil, as well as in the good. Nay! do not hold 
friend—must it not be so ? As his tender soulup your hands in rejection; but reflect! Is 
receives knowledge, will it not enlarge ? and the \ > not the mother’s love a different emotion in 
new body, of spiritual and immortal substance, the hour when sho receives a feeble, helpless 
with which the soul clothes itself, grow in cor- <’ babe upon her bosom, from what it is when 
responding stature? In the laws of our the boy goes forth to school, ortho man steps 
natural life, we see only a representation of thee‘out into the world, to take his place among 
laws of a higher and spiritual life. Turn away men? Her interest and affection do not die; 
your thoughts from grief, and let the light ofcjbut love is of a different quality. Why is this V* 
reason penetrate your mind. Into sorrow, an|> The mother looked bewildered. She did not 
element of blinding selfishness is almost sure c > answer. 

to come. It is of ourselves, and our loss, that<;‘ “Your mother loved you, when you lay a 
we think. But wo must rise, in a degree, helpless babe in her arms, as fondly as you 
superior to this state, before we can see and c 1 loved him who was bone of your bone, and 
accept tho great truth, that, in God’s eyes, all flesh of your flesh. If that love is, to-day, 
souls are equal, and each soul destined for its what it was twenty-five years ago, has your 
own peculiar place, and designed for its own ^response been adequate? Have you done to 
peculiar work in the universe. Heaven, into\Jit no violence? But, it is not the same; and, 


% 
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therefore, even though your heart turned from ? the Lord’s work, through the ages of eternity, 
her, and rested in a more passionate and And what is true of us, will he true of all who 
absorbing lovo for a husband, and in a ten- f l lead good lives in the sight of God. These 
dcrer than any filial lovo, upon your own J natural loves, which aro given to us for ble&t- 
child, yet did not a shadow fall over her serene > ing and safety in this world, terminate, l think, 
brow. Her lovo liad grown larger, and more Jj with the closing of natural life.” 
unselfish. She had no jealous pangs, llor^ “No!—no!—no! I will not believe it! 

own life, separating itself daily, more and <; Such a doctrine shocks me to the very centre 
more from all hindering entanglements with < of my being.” And the mother turned away 
other lives, is growing more and more perfect < from her friend. 

in that just individuality, which gives to each ) “You must rise into a higher perception of 
part its highest relation of use to the whole.” < the meaning of a single life before you can 
“ Iter life is a saintly life,” said the mourner. £ understand this matter,” said the friend. “In 
“ All women are not like my mother.” ^ each life, there is a selfhood peculiarly its 

“ Is not her life a true life?” < own—an individuality that makes the quality 

“ Y e g—yes.” ^ of its thought and affection different from that 

“ And, aro not all lives that fall away from < of all other lives existing or possible to exist, 
her saintly standard, just so far inadequate—Jj In a word, no two human souls ever were, or 
false lives?” < ever can be, identically the same. Corn from 

“ It may be so.” $ the infinite source of life, there must be infinite 

“ Did your mother over lose a babe?” < variety. But, as there exist genera and specie.? 

“Yes; a little sister died, in the opening of <• in the lower forms of nature, so do these exist 
her third summer. Your question brings back £ in the higher spiritual creation of human souk 
the memory of that event with a strange vivid-c! Every distinct individual of a species holds 
ness.” 2 likeness and relationship with its genera; and, 

“ Did she grieve for her lost one?” <j in like manner, docs every soul distinct in 

“Oh yes, wildly. I was but a child at the S itself, hold a likeness and relation to other souk 
time, yet can I never forget the intensity of \ and act with them, for use, in some organ 
my mother’s sorrow.” j)or part of the grand man of Heaven. Each ii 

“It seemed to you excessive?” s a centre of peculiar life and influence, yet re* 

“ I own that it did. But, how could a child ^ ciproeal in giving and receiving, and nciing in 
comprehend a mother’s feelings ? I see it dif- S just harmony with the general law.” 
ferently now.” ^ The mother did not answer, but thought wu 

“It was, like yours, a natural sorrow,” said^ ft g ft * n active, 
the friend, “and passed, in time, as yours will ^ “See,” continued the friend, “how, as men 
pass, giving place to that purified lovo of the Sadvance in years, and their minds grow into 
departed, which secs them as goodly stones, S maturing vigor, each one separates himself 
builded into the temple of the living God. £ moro and more from his first natural relation!, 
Natural loves are for this world only, and rest, i and establishes a new relation for himself, 
on persons and appearances; but spiritual phased on the organic peculiarities of his own 
# loves arc based on spiritual affinities, and have 5 m *nd, ns differing from all other minds. Will 
relation to interior likenesses, assimilations 5 U bo loss so in the case of those who pass from 
and consanguinities.” the world, to develop in Heaven?” 

“And shall we not make up families ins “And so,” said the mourner, looking with 
Heaven?” was asked, in a tone of surprise. ? 3nd , dreary eyes, into the face of her friend, 
“ Will not my mother find there the child she S “ you hnvc only this consolation to offer, that 
lost so many years ago? Is not my father ? my boy will grow up to angelic manhood in 
waiting for her?—and my brother, who left Heaven, nnd forget his mother?” 
her just as bis manly trend passed bravely out < The friend did not reply. “ How is it p«- 
into the world ?” J siblc,” such woro her thoughts, “ for me to lift 

“ If there be in you spiritual as well as natural < her mind into a perception of this truth, that 
consanguinities* yes. But of this, only God ^ each soul is destined for Borne high and holy 
knows. Of ono thing we may be sure; if we < office, in the performance of which the bappi- 
love what is true, and do what is good, wo < ness received will be in proportion to the good 
shall pass, at death, into the company of those < that iB done?” After a brief silence, sbp said, 
.who love and do similar truth and good, and < her tones softening— 
be supremely happy with them in performing < “ You love him very much?” 
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Eyes swimming in tears, wore the mother’s J 

answer. C 

“And desire his supremost happiness?” $ 

“Ob, yes.” < 

“And that must come in Heaven, whither< 
our good Lord has translated him. I do not< 
think, even now, that you would take him < 
back, were it in your power, into this world of< 
sorrow and pain.” < 

“I don’t ask to receive him hack. My love* 
13 not so selfish as that. Oh, no, no! Dears: 

babe! I give him to the angels. But, may 
not find him again ? May I not once more j 
lake him into my arms ? That is the question. < 
Ah, my friend, your answers to this question! 
do not bring hope or consolation. They say—' 
You Imvo lost your babe forever!” < 

“Have you not rather found him forever 

said the friend. < 

There was no answer, but a look of surpriso.< 
“If he had lived, and grown up in this! 
world, would you not have lost your babo?j 
The baby would have died in the boy; the? 
boy in the youth; the youth in the man.J 
Now, love may hold the precious one forever < 
to your heart. If you live hero until fourscore, < 
you may, at any time, fold back the curtain c 
of memory, and look into the cradle where: 
infancy smiles. Grief will be lost in the pas-< 
sage of years, but a holy tenderness, full of J 
sweetness and tranquillity, will remain. Of: 
all your children, should the rest be spared, J 
his memory will bo most precious. Looking ; 
down into my own heart, I speak of what I do < 
know.” \ 

“But, for all that, he will not remain a* 
babe,” said the mother. “ He will grow up t 
into the stature of an angel.” \ 

“Yes.” [ 

“And cease to think of her who boro him.” < 
“Just in the degree that you, in heavenly! 
uses and the delights Bpringing therefrom, will 1 
forget, in the cycles of eternity, your mother, i 
and she the mother on whose bosom Bhe once! 
lay in the helplessness of infancy. God has! 
work for all his children; for you and for me;■ 
for your babe called early to heaven, as well, 
as for my babe who went there many years 
ago. Let us be glad in heart, my friend, that 
we have been called to the high office of in¬ 
creasing, even by one addition, the heaven of 
angdg. Picture to yourself a pure and vrise 
being, forever active in good deeds; forever 
leeking to impart happiness to others; forever 
ministrant to tempted and sorrowing ones 
Here, or adding to the delights of heaven, and 
then think:—* In my body that being had 


life!’ Does not tho thought send a thrill of 
strange gladness through your soul ? It does. 

I see it by tho clearer light in your eyes. I 
see it in the serencr expression of your face. 
Nay—nay! You would not have your baby 
wait in helpless infancy, through the long 
period that may puss ere your time of removal 
come, in order that you may clasp him, as a 
baby, again to your heart. A truer and a purer 
love desires to see him a man-angel, nobly 
fulfilling tho laws of angelic life.” 

“ I will think of all this,” said the mourner, 
speaking more calmly. “You have led me up 
to a place from which I have a wider range of 
vision. Some things assume different aspects 
and relations. I may have been very selfish, 
very limited in my feelings. But, I pray God 
to give me light and comfort in this deep 
sorrow. I would bo patient and submissive. 
Ah, yes ;—It is a high thought that you have 
given me.—And shall I, in the weakness of a 
mother’s love, desire to hold my boy back from 
his true life, rather than in its strength to ask 
for him growth and development, even to the 
Btnture and powers of eternal manhood in 
heaven ? No—no ! Let me rise above this 
weakness of sorrow, and put on its strength.” 

By true thoughts we are lifted out of dark¬ 
ened states. But, these states return again. 
Thought folds its wings, letting us sink into 
tho obscurity from which wo had arisen. But, 
we remember the higher regions, the broader 
vision, and the serener atmosphere in which 
we breathed, and, after awhile, uplift our 
wings, and try once more to reach the upper 
air. IVe gain it. How much clearer the Bight 
than before! What seemed obscure, or con¬ 
fused, in the first ascent, now stands forth in 
well defined aspect. Accepting the lessons of 
truth, ,even though in some violence to natural 
affection, wo do not recede into such deep 
obscurity, when we sink to the lovel of actual 
states again; but see clearer, and rest on the 
truths wo have seen. 

So it was with our stricken mother, who, in 
the beginning of her sorrow, refused to be 
comforted. Her friend had lifted her into a 
!region of thought unattnined till now:—had. 
; given her views never before suggested. They 
»did not afford her the assurance for which her 
! soul was craving; the comfort she asked ; but 
'they gave her glimpses of a broader plan in 
i tho creation of human souls than she had ever 
1 conceived. 

► “Thy will, not mine be done,” she mur- 

> mured, lifting her eyes upwards, as she pon- 
Jdored when alone, all that her.friend ha4 
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spoken. And even as she said tliis, the mantle \ here gives a now pulse of joy to heaven ? Jfo- 
of peace was gathered, by angel hands, around • n °! That would bo selfishness, not lovt, 
her soul. Still, love’s deep yearning was not *, Chosen by God to this great honor! Oh,life, 
suppressed; and still the heart asked, “Shall,* life! AVliat a blessing, if only for this!” 

I know him in heaven?” > “You will not take him back,” said the 

That night, a dream held her through all - maiden, with a smile of ineffable sweetness, 
the long watches. She was sitting in sorrow > The mother laid the babe softly on the 
by the empty cradle of her boy, when a J maiden’s bosom, kissed him, and turned away, 
stranger entered the room, and said, “Come. As she did so, her attendant led her out by an 
You shall go to your lost one.” No awe op- > open door, and they passed through palace?, 
pressed her. Rising, with hope and joy in her ' fields, and groves. The time was long and the 
heart, she followed the stranger. They jour- > distance great, Tears seemed to elapse. .{\ 

neyed for what seemed a long time, first passing jlftst they came to a large building, grandly 
through dark forests and deep valleys; and > beautiful in its architecture, and rising in the 
then through fair landscapes, gradually ascend- ^ midst of a garden. Entering, she found it to 
ing, widening and increasing in beauty, until >be a hall of instruction, in which pupils witii 
they reached a city so fair to look upon, tliat<>tkeir teachers were assembled, 
its splendor oppressed her soul. The walls^ “Here,” said the attendant, “youths, who 
were of precious stones, the gates of pearl, and i have grown up from infancy in heaven, art 
tlie streets of pure gold. As she moved along ’taught. The mind does not change in its 
the crystalline pavements, she saw houses and 'Character by death. Translation from the 
palaces of wondrous design and proportions, ^natural to the spiritual world can not, in itself, 
such as no mortal conception had ever reached. make any soul wiser. Instruction in spiritual 
.Into one of the grandest of these she entered'!sciences and knowledges is as needful here, a? 
with her guide, passing under vast porticos /instruction in natural sciences and knowledges 
borne up by jasper columns, and along halls'.in the lower world. For this reason, the young 
and corridors that stretched to interminable 'arc taught in schools by wiso and loving in* 
distances. <.structors.” 

“Here,” spoke the attendant, “first come!| The mother stood in a wide hall, in which 
all infants who die in the world,” and as he;> were many groups of children, gathered around 
said this, the mother found herself in a wide <’their teachers, and listening to the words that 
chamber, tho air of which was full of sweet ' 1 fell from their lips with the most earnest and 
odors, and tremulous with low music, to which [pleased attention. Soon, all the groups, or 
her heart leaped in tender responses. That/ classes, arranged themselves, by a spontaneous 
odor was from the breath of infants; and the - movement, Into a single group, and one who 
music that filled the room was tho harmonious! was chief of the instructors stood forth and 
mingling of baby voices. As she entered, a ; said— 

beautiful maiden came to meet her. Lovingly,; “Our theme to day has been Heavenly Hap* 
she held to her bosom the babe that mother^ piness. In what does it consist?” 
bad lost a little while before. t, A youth, tender in years, but with pur# 

“Oh, give him to me!” cried the mother,J thought written on his white forehead, away 
eagerly stretching out her hands. ( from which the hair fell back in luxuriant 

“ Will you take him back ?” said the maiden,; curls, arose amid his companions and an¬ 
as she laid the baby in her arms. < swered— 

“Mine! mine!” exclaimed the mother, in * “ Heavenly happiness is the delight of use.” 

an ecstasy of joy, as she clasped her lost one> “And what is the delight of use,” asked tkt 

almost wildly to her heart. < instructor. 

“And God’s,” answered the maiden, gently^ “That Interior joy which always comes inti 
yet reverently. “You were chosen by Him toe the soul, when good is done from a love of 
this great honor.” [ good.” 

A new impulse stirred in the mother’s heart, c “Whence docs it come ?” 

Love lost nothing of its intensity, but was cle-} “From the Lord, who is the bestower of all 

yated. Selfish affection died, and in her whole ; good,” answered the youth, 
being she felt the motions of a higher life. \ > Then it was given the mother to know, that 
“Shall I keep this babe all to myself,” Bhe^ he who thus answered was her own son—no* 
said, in her heart. “Shall I take him back to; now a babe, but in the blossom of advapeing 
a world of pain and trouble, when his presence £ years; growing in intelligence and wisdom, 
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towards the staturo of an angel. And he came 
to her, after tiie school had closed, and tenderly 
looking at her said— 

“Oh, life is a blessing; and blessed arc they 
through whom God gives life.” 

There fallowod another long journey amid 
scenes of ineffable beauty and grandeur, oc¬ 
cupying a period that would have been, in 
time, the aggregate of years. Then was 
entered a temple where one taught, and the 
words that fell from his lips were in eentences 
of wisdom, such as only the wisest and best of 
angels had power to utter. And they who 
hearkened, hung with rapt internet on his 
words. When the discourse was over, the 
audience went out, talking together of what 
they had heard, and the mother listened to 
their speech, and knew as she listened, that 
the wise teacher of whom they spako, was once 
a babe on her bosom. And as this knowledge 
came, the teacher stood by her side. The 
sweetness of his countenance filled her with 
unspeakable delight. It seemed as if heaven’s 
own sunshine were falling into her soul. 
Bending, with a loving grace, he said— 

“We are the children of God, when born 
into heaven; and in doing His work, receive 
the blessedness of heaven. All souls are His— 
yours, mine—and for each He has work that 
shall not fail in all tho eternal ages,—work, in 
the doing of which perpetual joy is born. 
Make yourself ready for this work in a patient,. 
trusting submission to His will, and in deeds 
oflove to His children. He will make up your 
jewels.” | 

The vision passed, and It was morning. 
Those who had looked upon the grieving 
mother’s countenance when the day went out 
in n darkness not so deep as that which en-' 
shrouded her spirit, wondered at its calmness 
and elevation. But she spoke not of the vision, 
though its influence rested upon her soul like 
a peaceful benediction. 
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<pt]i (^ojjttalions. 

No. V. 

BY SABA A. WENTZ. 

“I would not think that two minutes could 
bo in such juxtaposition l” I said to myself, 
after I had been riding on an airy cloud 
that was rose-colored, gilt-edged, and shaped 
just like a chariot: when I was sailing in it, I 
looked up into the azure, then leaned over in 
careless ease, and regarded the smiling enrth, 
and wondered that anybody could be so blind 
and besotted as to marry, or fret, or grieve? 
Wasn’t everything right? Wasn’t hope the nor¬ 
mal condition of man ? Wasn't / rejoiced that 
1 had'at last got into tho upper air, where it 
seemed os if one might play through the world 
and trust the Good King, and oh l every¬ 
thing-1 had got to this peroration, when 

Tim’s voico called me, not in its usual cheery 
tones, but there was a depth striking through 
it, that made me lay my hand on my heart, and 
glance upward to the Disposer, with a quick, 
“Ah, prepare mol” 

I slowly descended the stairs, and found 
Timothy walking up and down tho parlor with 
nervous haste and a flushed brow. “ What is 
it?” I asked, noticing that Esther had not re¬ 
turned from a ride in the cars. 

••We’ve gone over the dam, that’s all—you 
- as well as 11” Ho spoke with the reckless, 
> feverod aotion of one who must strike a blow, 
; and pants to have the worst over. I saw how 
?ho writhed to tell me of my misfortune, for my 
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little all had been invested according to his 
advice. 

’ “Then our funds are lost!” I said, with that 
sadden leaping up of strength that conies before 
one gets weary of the wear and tear of conflict. 

. “ Yes!” he briefly answered, without look¬ 
ing at me. 

f* Well, there are a hundred, a thousand, a 
million calamities worse than that. One can¬ 
not doubt the overrulings of Providence any 
more to-day than yesterday. You cortainly 
are not to blame, for you acted to secure a dif¬ 
ferent result.” 

- “ Thank you!” ho answered simply, and as I 
saw a mist rise over his eyes, that always 
looked so brave and strong, I had a vision of 
the nobleness that pervaded his naturo. 

“I guess I’ll set the table!” I said, going 
into the dining-room, and leaving the door 
open. It was when I laid on the cloth, that I 
inwardly wondered how two adjoining moments 
could differ so widely. I had received a blow, 
and my heart went “thump! thump! thump!” 
with darkening pain. How-thankful I was that 
the Lord had planted the organof secretiveness 
on the brain; its mission was often sweet and 
wise, though many a time it is wickedly abused. 
Eive years ago Timothy was in prosperous^ Cir¬ 
cumstances, and our domestic life was of a more 
poetical order than it had latterly been. He 
lost his property, and since then wo had lived, 
not exactly in “love in a cottage,” but in a 
very little wooden house, in a suburban part of 
New York. He bad, by unrelaxing industry 
and energy, secured a sum which he was to 
commence business with again: it was now 
gone. I confess that my seoond thought was 
for myself, though my first ranged only the 
present importance of allaying Tim’s misery. 
I felt as if my right hand was gone, and, under 
the spur- of sudden mental activities and anx¬ 
ieties, saw myself ahead in the future as a 
weakly old woman, :bedrridden^ and nothing 
but an aggravating torment and burden to some 
unfortunate, who could not get rid of me. I 
did not feel a. bit like a. “disguised princess.” 

As I was cutting the bread, I stopt midway 
in a slice to consider whether there could have 
been a greater trial; No 1 I was positive of 
that: there might be a hundred, a thousand, a 
million lesser ones, but none greater. And ah I 
the painfullest stroke was that I must write, 
and send an arrow into the heart of my bro¬ 
ther’s child. She was my darling^-she was my 
child. I had watched her from her infanoy 
with jealous' care; fearing thaf she would not 
be all I heped for. <.1 had thoughShe will 


not disappoint me, for with all hor faults I ?et 
i that the stones of her life-building aro Bet wiih 
| fair colors, and the foundations with sapphirci.” 

> As she grew to womanhood, I had taken kerb 
| the hand, and given her entrance into my heart. 

• I had said to myself, “ She is young now, and 
, there seem* a disparity of years, but every year 
| that we live the disparity is wearing away, and 
»when we sit and talk under the green trees of 
’ heaven, many thousands of years hence, it win 

> seem as if the period of our babyhood on earth 
I was very near together.” So I had lived inhu 

> youth, and she had bathed in my maturity. 

> But Alice married when she was very young, 
’and “ cares sprang thornlike *neath her feet.” 

> Her husband sickened, and her lamp of life 
; grew faint, when he was translated. She was 
: left in poverty, with two little children to care 
i for ; and she was away on the prairies, where, 

I in gloomy days, the sky seems to shut down 
: upon the earth, with a hushed, smothered mo- 
: tion. Since her widowhood of two years, I had 
r been prosecuting a scheme. I do like to plan 
-so, and then have something “turnup.” I hid 

• arranged it in roy mind that Alice and I would 

• be able to rent a little house, or part of a house, 

: and live together. The thought was so chann- 

• ing, but I had not money enough ! I tried two 
: or three ways of delivering myself from this 
■ difficulty. I sewed, but the shopkeepers did not 
: appreciate my style, or else they were on the 
'eve of bankruptcy, or else they paid such low 
i prices I felt it a sin to encourage them ; 60 on 

• one side or the other there were perpetual pro- 
l positions for a dissolution. Besides this, it did 
: not agree with my health; so one bright morn- 
•ing, I proposed to Timothy and Esther to dis- 
j miss their Biddy, and let me partially take her 

> place, so that I need not pay any more board, 
i Esther had complained of Biddy’s wastefnlnc**, 

• and had threatened not to keep a servant for 
I economy’s sake. As I was not oxactly prepared 
-to become a “mudsill of society,” I did not do 
^ all the washing and ironing and'drudgery, a? 
-Biddy had done, but Esther and I shared our 
\ duties together ; and I found I could'ascend 
'the hill of fortune in this way more rapidly 
; than by making linen coats at two shillings 
\ apiece. My sewibg business had not even paid 
•my board. Thus I had arrived at a condition 
: in which I could add most of the interest to the 
l capital I possessed. Esther had exclaimed, at 

• the end of our first month, Why, Cousin Doro* 

> thea, how much wo-have saved by living in thi? 

J way! Don^ you’feel better in health, too? I 
;do!< By-and-by->I shall 'be as ; strong as » 
>lion!” •• ‘ : ■ -w' 1 
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Three months previous to the present time, I < 
J written to Alice about my plans, and. had in- 
uired whether she would like them. She wrote, ] 
«0, Aunt Dora, you^ letter was like a< 
lcam of hopo to a drowning wretch 1 You say < 
l am bravo I Yes I I • have deluged my letters | 
to you with tears, in pouring out the throbs of; 
pain, and then I- have burned the words that 1 
eased me so, and have written cheerfully and, 
hopefully. X have been ill, and I am still weak:! 
my little ones have asked for bread, when there 
*aa nono to spare. Your messages of love 
have for moments touched me with a golden j 
sheen; and I have baptized with tears the sa-; 
cred material gold that has at. times passed 
from your hand to mine. ' Beloved 1 I shall 
show you in heaven what my heart prompts: - 
there, among the felicities of the blessed, must- 
be counted the ability to restore a hundred fold 
the benefits received from fellow mortals here.' 
I would not have told you of my embarrass¬ 
ments, (for I have always felt that I should 
surmount them,) had you not insisted upon my 
being candid. To think that I shall be with 
you! that we shall live together ! ' 

‘It almost seems thoso lips of tbino 
Might kiss away the pain—might soothe 
This dull, cold, heavy pain.’ * 

0, Aunt Dora 1 I really believe my heart will 
learn to give a bound again! It don’t quite! 
yet, but I find myself glancing upon life with 
so much more courage.” 

All this passed through my mind, as I busied 
myself in the drawing-room. Esther returned, 
and the moment I had spoken to her, and she 
had passed into the parlor to her husband, I 
vent up stairs, urged to solitude by the severe 
strain upon my self-control: relieving tears 
fell ere I hnd mounted the steps. I brushed 
away the drops as I reached the top, and 
there, through tho western window,' the sun 
poured a vermilion aura, .and flooded the hall. 
Ah! I could not forbear a smile then; it was 
the aura of promise, and like a chime of silver 
bells, the happy aspirations of the past rang 
over my perturbed spirit, and prophesied peace. 1 
I lived over again, for one moment, the new 
life that coursed through me upon the receipt 
of Meta’s letter, and as I entered my room^ I 
Baid with new* significance, “Lift up your 
heads, 0 ye gates, and the King of glory shall 
come in.” I was able to go down to tea quite 
cheerfully, and with ofie of those revulsions of 
feeling which women often experience, and 
*hich men find it difficult to understand, I 
found myself perpetrating grotesque jokes upon* 
our calamity, until Esther and I laughed with! 


a keener sense of the ludicrous than usual. 
She laughed sympathetically, infectiously—for 
her eyes were red with recent weeping*■ Tim-, 
othy looked at us with a feint, indulgent smile, 
ns if he was glad we could be so childish; and 
in truth, it was a kind.of childish incredulity 
of facts, that made us feel like giving ourselves, 
one airy toss, before we settled into anxiety. 

When I sat in my chamber alone at twilight, 
the slow banner of dismay came down from the* 
shrouded air, and in the hush, the vultura 
preyed patiently upon my-spirit. 

*‘0, Alice!” was extorted from my lips,* 
when a sharper pang flew through me. There 
is a sense of power in bearing troubles that 
are purely' individual; in the hottest of the 
battle we ean say to ourselves, “It is only you; 
that is a comfort!” But to be patient for the 
pain than besets our loved ones! to look for 
His chariot of light, and to cry out, “Will it 
tarry forever? Must I be helpless to arrest 
the sorrow? ay, more, must I deepen it?” As 
I sat and thought of my Alice making her little 
preparations to come to me, and as I reflected 
on the letter I must write, saying “ Stay l” my 
soul ran counter to the absolutism of Provi¬ 
dence; I was penned in a field, and in the 
darkness I strove to fly through the fence of 
circumstance. I started up to drive back the 
fob, and sought my pillow. “ Twelve! one ! 
two!” sounded from the city clocks. I arose, 
and by the moonlight wrote r “ I have failed to¬ 
day, my God !” Then flowed down a thoughty 
that the only true way to help Alice, and to 
help everybody eternally, was to submit,with 
perfectness of docility to the power of God. 
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<$dco dfocnings, 

TWO YEARS APART. 

BY V1BUI.VJA P. TOWNSK.\l>. 

I. 

’** Christine, ayIII you go out on the lake this 
evening? It’s a splendid night for a sail.” 
j The young lady, thus interrogated, sat by 
>one of the front chamber windows of a large 
5 and handsome country residence. Her feel 
^rested on an ottoman, and she was surveying 
>the rosettes which mounted a pair of daintily 
^embroidered slippers, with a languid air and an 
>absent, half dissatisfied expression. 

I At her brother’s question she turned and 
>looked out of the window, and the summer 
^evening revealed its beauty and its glory to the 
Jeycs of Christine Jarvys. 

> The house was situated on an eminence which 
^commanded a view of the country for miles 
>around. The moon had just come over tie 
l distant mountains, and from her urn of gold 

> was poured out that crystal river of light, whose 
5 waves overflowed the landscape, and lent i 
>spiritual grace and beauty to every object which 
>they touched. About a mile ofl, beyond the 
^mendows, lay the lake—its silver scam of 
i waters flashing between the green shores, and 
^losing itself in a beud of the mountains. The 

> winds shook out sweet perfumes from the gar¬ 
den beneath; the thick stars over head were 
5 blurred by no faintest film of cloud; and so, in 
>its white flowing tunic of moonlight, the sum* 
>mcr evening uncovered its face, and stood up 
5 before Christine Jarvys. 

J Her eyes, like harebells, did not brighten 
>much in loving recognition of its beauty, 
jThere was a shadow still on the young and 

> sweet- face, which she turned to her brother. 
“I don’t feel much like going out on the wa¬ 
ter this evening, Asa,” she said, and the 
listless tones suited the shadows in her face- 
!, ‘Who is to go besides you?” 
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“Oh, nobody except Frank Reynolds and 
Ben Grant to manage the boat. I say, sis, 
you’d better go along, instead of staying here 
and moping through the evening all alone.” 
And the young man threw his slight, graceful 
limbs into the chair opposite his sister. 

“I think that I shall be able to stand it 
somehow,” answered the young lady, with a 
resigned expression of tone and face which 
plainly indicated that she regarded martyrdom 
ns her peculiar destiny, and intended to meet 
her fate with becoming fortitude. 

Asa Jarvys leaned forward, rested one hand 
on his sister’s knee, and looked in her face. 

“What’s gone wrong now, Christie, that 
you’re down in the dumps like this? Come, 
don’t act so, but brighten up, and tell a fellow 
what's to pay.” 

Tims adjured, the young lady condescended 
to explain the causes which had produced her 
present gloomy views of human nature, and the 
world in general. 

“The truth is, Asa, you’re a man, and wont 
understand anything about it; but iny bonnet 
came home this afternoon, and it’s a perfect 
fright—a great bunch of poppies on the out¬ 
side, and purple mignonette scattered through 
the inside trimming—when purple is so unbe¬ 
coming; It always made me look hideous.” 

Asa Jarvys was a generous, good-natured 
young man—moreover, he loved his pretty sis¬ 
ter dearly—so he put on a deeply sympathetic 
voice and face, much ns a father would over a 
decapitated plaster of Paris dog, which his 
child might hold up to him. < 

“Well, it’s too bad about the bonnet, Chris-< 
tie, that’s a fact.” ( 

“But that isn’t all, Asa. My dressmaker.' 
has just sent me word that she forgot the blue J 
trimmings for my dove-colored Bilk when she •' 
went to the city, and so I shant have it ready to \ 
Tear to Judge Hamlin’s to-morrow evening.” < 
“The victim of a milliner and raantua-nmker! < 
On the whole, Christie, you arc on amiable girl, * 
but I don’t suppose that the most exemplary of.' 
your sex could stand such a conjunction of': 
trials and sufferings. A ruined bonnet and an < 
unfinished dress ! It’s too much. I stand ap-£ 
palled before such an abyss of miseries I” and c 
a loud, hearty laugh concluded, as was most v ^ 
fitting, the mock sympathy of Asa Jarvys’s '• 
speech. £ 

But to tell the truth, lie commenced it.with a^ 
benevolent intention of entering fully into his< 
sister’s feelings and disappointments. But liis^ 
sense of the ludicrous was keen, and his relish 
of a joke intense, and the latter carried the day, ^ 


Christine Jarvys drew back, with an unusual 
:display of dignity. “I see how it is, Asa; 
;you’re making fun of my troubles after all; I 
? don’t want any more of your pretended sympa¬ 
thy.” 

?„ “Well now, sis, it is too bad, really. I’m 
^ just as sorry for the little girl as 1 can be 
cleaning forward once more and seizing the 
-small wrists. But as though liis sister’s cup of 
v afflict ions was not yet filled to the brim, a jet 
: bracelet, exquisitely mounted with carved ivory, 
: snapped under the young mnn’s hand. Chris¬ 
tine gave a loud shriek, as the beautiful, fragile 
: toy fell to the floor, and scattered the carpet 
with snowy fragments of dainty workmanship. 
> This was too much. Christine Jarvys fell 

• back in her chair and burst into tears. 

' Her brother felt this was no time for joking. 

: and with real concern on his face lie put his 

• arm around his sister. 44 I’m *q sorry, Christie: 

: I wouldn’t have done it for all the world, truly. 

■ Come now, kiss me and mnke up, and you shall 

have another bracelet, handsomer than this.” 

“ I don’t want another,” sobbed the petted 
girl. 44 Uncle Rufus gave me that on my last 
1 birthday, and I wouldn’t have had it broken for 
all the world. I know what your sympathy is 
good for, and that you are laughing at me all 
the time.” 

44 Look up, and see if I am. Come, sis, don't 
pout any more. Forget all about your trou¬ 
bles, and go out and have a sail and a song 
with me: it’s high time we were off.” 

44 1 can’t go with you, Asa—don’t wait for 
me;” hugging the luxury of her grief. 

44 Well, then, good bye; when I come back, 
two hours later, I hope I shall find a better 
natured little sister,” said the young man, as 
lie rose up, a little annoyed that his attempts 
to appease the girl met with no better success. 
He kissed her forehead, for her cheeks were 
hidden in her hands, and then he went out. 

Christine Jarvys sat still in the moonlight, 
and listened for her brother’s steps. She heard 
them go swiftly down the long stone walk, and 
pause.at the front gate, while ho talked with 
the gardener. She took her hands from her 
eyes and looked out, and the silence and beauty 
of the night reproved her. The better part of 
her nature rose up, and showed her that she 
had been unjust and irritable. Despite all the 
faults of her education, she had fine instinct, 
and a generous, exuberant nature. She sprang 
up and ran down stairs, and out into the gar¬ 
den. Her brother had gone some distance down 
the road, but her voice reached out after, and 
found him. 
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“Asa! Asa!” < 

Ho turned back, at once half suspecting the J 
truth. < 

“Asa,” and she put her soft arms about his \ 
neck, “ I’m sorry I was so cross to you just' 
now, but I was so fretted, you know. ’Tisn’t" 

any matter about the bracelet; and I’ve come 1 
down here to kiss you good bye for two hours.” < 
“What! aren’t you going with us? llun* 

back and get your bonnet.” < 

“ I can’t, Asa, dear. Mrs. Melvyn sent me a < 
message that she would pass an hour with me' 
this evening, and I promised to be at home.! 
Cut I hope you’ll have a nice time.” 

She put up a pair of lips that were like the ! 
June roses iu the full blush of bloom on the 
veranda, and her brother bent down his hand¬ 
some head and kissed them warmly. 

“Goodbye, Christie. Be a good girl, and 
I shall he back in a couple of hours.” 

And so they parted at the garden gate; and 
the last chapter of Asa and Christine Jarvys’s 
life together was closed without sign or warn¬ 
ing. Its pages had been made up of the plea¬ 
sant years of their childhood and youth, and all 
the lines had been written in light and glad¬ 
ness. But in after years, those last words and 
that last kiss, were to the heart of Christine Jar- 
vys like golden blossoms, covering the tendrils 
of memory, which took their deep root in that 
last hour of her brother’s life. 

Asa and Christine Jarvys were orphans. 
They had, however, been adopted by their 
father’s brother and his wife. The gentleman 
was a wealthy banker in New York, and ns he 
had no children of his own, he and his wife had 
lavished their affection on their nephew and 

niece. 

No wealth had been spared—no luxury it 
could purchase forgotten in the training of the 
young orphan boy and girl. Their uncle and 
aunt made earthly idols of the children which 
had fallen to them, and they grew up with no 
faint idea of all the Borrow, and trial, and dis¬ 
cipline, which are the heritage of tho sons and 
daughters of men. The brother and sister were 
favorites with all who knew them. The boy, 
with his dark, thin, finely cut face and flashing 
eyes, in which spirit and mirth were forever at 
strife, was a perfect antithesis to Christine, 
whose face was the bequest of her mother. Look¬ 
ing on her, at rest, you would have thought of a 
lily, with its great snowy petals opened full to 
the sunlight. But the face of Christine Jarvys 
was not often at rest; it was full of quick 
change and response, which set bright carna¬ 
tions in the cheeks; and her eyes, like hare¬ 


bells, kept smiles, as her brother’s did laughter; 
and in light, and in shadow, fell over the soft 
oval profile the brown hair, whose rich tints 
were also tho gift of tho mother to the child 
who could not remember her. 

Asa had graduated with high honors at col- 
lege. Christine, two years his junior, was 
accomplished after her age and social stand¬ 
ard. But though her life of ease and luxury 
had weakened and warped her heart and soui 
still the good seed waited in tho warm soil for 
the early and latter rains, which should quicken 
them into life and blossoming. 

Mr. and Mrs. Jarvys resided in the city; hut 
ns they grew older, their annual visits to witter¬ 
ing places became irksome, and they at last 
purchased a handsome country house in a pic¬ 
turesque little town in tho interior of the 
state, and thither the family repaired every 
May. 

It was a beautiful spot, locked up in rare 
shrubberies, with gardens and groves; and as 
ithe master and mistress were extremely hos¬ 
pitable, their country homo was frequently 
crowded with company from the city; and so 
the brother and sister-sported and dreamed 
away the summer, in the midst of scenery that 
was a constant picture and poem to the head 
'that could receive it. 

i Mr. and Mrs. Jarvys had been suddenly smn- 
^moned from home on some business, nt the time 
»of which I write, and it chanced that the bro¬ 
ther and sister were left alone, as the guest3 

> they were expecting did not arrive until a week 
5 later. 

> Christine Jarvys went slowly up to the house 
>in the white moonlight. Tho shadow had gone 
>off from her face, and it had now its look like 
>the lily, with the sweetness and the dream 
Jupon it. 

> She quite forgot her spoiled bonnet, her un- 
)finished dress, her broken bracelet. She gath¬ 
ered ft few sprays of mignonette, and some 
i carnations—for flowers flanked either side of 
Jthe front walk—and then, after a long pause on 
jtlie front steps, in which she did true and loving 
^reverence to the night, she went into the parlor. 

> A gentleman rose up from the sofa, and informed 
Jher that he brought her a message from Mrs. 

> Melvyn. The lady had been surprised that 
l evening by the unexpected advent of her pa* 
fronts, and would not be able to fulfil her en¬ 
gagement with Miss Jarvys. 

* The bright eyes of the young heiress searched 
>the speaker’s face as ho delivered his message. 
£ It was a fine one, with a thin delicacyTof out- 
£ line, and a thoughful, earnest expression, which 
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made you feel at once you were in the presence 
of a mail of force and cultivation. 

The eyes bad a steady brightness, wholly 
unlike the flash and change of Asa’s ; nnd the 
lips had a smile not frequent nor mirthful, but 
full of grave sweetness, which matched the 
eyes. 

“Will you take a seat, sir?” said Christine, 
as the gentleman concluded his errand. 

“Thank you. I fear I shall detain you,” 
and the young man took ills lint, evidently 
supposing the invitation merely conventional. 

“Oh, no. I am quite alone, as my brother 
has gone out on the lake for an hour or two.” 

The gentleman looked in the girl’s face. It 
tuis a steady, searching gaze, yet by no means, 
intrusive. 

He was satisfied that her invitation was a 
sincere one. lie resumed his scat. 

“You are a friend of Mrs. Melvyn’s, I con¬ 
clude?” asked Christine. 

My older brother, who is dead, was a friend 
and classmate of her husband’s, I am, for the 
nest six months, the tutor of her two sons.” 

Somehow the better instincts of the flattered 
heiress, recognized the true manliness of her 
guest, in the brief, enndid answer. There was 
no question but the tutor was a gentleman, 
after the best, truest meaning of tlie word; a 
meaning that comprehends certain indigenous 
qualities of heart and soul, which no social 
grafting can confer. 

Christine smiled the bright, frank smile, 
which filled her face with light and sweetness. 
“Well, I nm a woman you know, and have my 
legacy of curiosity, but I will not exercise the 
prerogative of my sex, farther than to ask you 
one question more. Wliat is your name?” 

“Latimer Wintlirop. It 13 known neither in 
camps nor counsels, neither in the world of 
letters nor on Wall St.; it is famous nowhere; 
and in the wide world, its best merit is, I be¬ 
lieve, that it is precious to a very few hearts.” 

“\ou are a very strange man,” thought 
Christine Jarvys. Her guest smiled quietly to 
himself. “ Did he guess what I was thinking!” 
wondered Christine. 

After this, she could not tell bow they slipped 
off into an animated conversation on a thousand 
different matters. Christine was glad enough 
to find a man who led her out of herself, and 
whose speech had some nerve nnd force in it; 
*ho never availed himself of an opportunity to 
torn a pretty compliment to herself; but who 
stimulated her own thoughts, who was full of 
suggestion and appreciation of men, books, 
flud the world in general. 


At. last, in a pause of the conversation, they 
heard a sudden gasp, and cry of the wind out¬ 
side. 

“Dear me I what can it mean !” said Chris¬ 
tine, and she and her guest rose, and hurried 
to the window. 

It was a strange sight, the great clond, 
coming up from the east, and wrapping in its 
black garments the golden “stream of stars,” 
and the grace, and beauty of the night, 
vanished like the vision of a dream before it. 

“Oh, how dreadful!” exclaimed Christine, 
and site Bhuddcred, standing by the tutor of 
the young Mclvyns. 

“That depends upon the eyes with which we 
look at it,” said the young man, with his 
grave, sweet smile, nnd it was evident that to 
his eyes the cloud had no “ dreadful” voice or 
language. 

This thought came into Christine Jarvys’s 
mind, as she stood by the window. It was 
followed by another, which struck all the color 
from her cheeks. “Oh, what will become of 
Asa, if the wind should overtake him ?” 

“ Does be know how to manage the boat,” 
asked Mr. Winthrop, with a good deal of in¬ 
terest. 

“Notin a storm; but Ben Grant, who has 
charge of tlie boat, is an old sailor—still, I 
can’t help feeling alarmed.” 

“ I think there is no cause for solicitude, 
nnd then, there is no thought to calm our fears 
like the blessed one, that God is over us in all 
danger.” Christine’s eyes, like harebells, 
lifted to lier guest’s, grew full of a strange awe 
and wonder. Truly this man was unlike any 
she had ever met. 

Then the storm broke, with a wild cry. The 
great branches rocked and wrenched under it. 
It thundered back and forth, and fairly shook 
the foundations of the great house, where 
Christine sat with the young tutor, her heart 
tilled with a great fear for her brother. 

But the storm did not last long. Swift as 
the wind arose, it fell. The black wings of the 
cloud dropped slowly away; and there was a 
great calm. The stars looked out from a mist 
thinner than tlio film of bridal laces. 

“ It is time Asa was here!” exclaimed Chris¬ 
tine. 

At . thnt moment the front gate opened 
sharply. Swift steps pelted the stones, and a 
moment|later, a youth of about sixteen burst 
into tho-'parlor. His coarse, yellow hair, hung 
in draggled locks about his white face; his 
clothes were dripping, and he stammered out 
in an agony of fright and terror, ‘‘Theboat’s 
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gone down I The wind upset lier! Wont 
somebody go to tlieir help?’* 

If you had heard poor Christine’s shriek 
then ! Mr. Winthrop caught her, or she would 
have fallen; but there was no time to bo lost; 
lie laid the girl on the sofa; and lie did not 
know that his lips uttered the prayer which 
was in his heart, and tlmt Christine heard it, 
44 God have mercy upon you!” 

Then, the young man rushed out of the 
room; but his hostess sprang up, and swift as 
a deer met him at tho frontdoor; 44 Oh, you 
will save my brother!” she cried, with lips 
like those out of which never came word nor 
sound. 

“God be witness that I shall try!” and lie 
was gone, and the boy followed him. 

Mr. Winthrop was a fine swimmer; and 
though the lake was nearly a mile from the 
residence of Mr. Jarvys, he was only a few 
minutes in reaching the shore; for his feet 
seemed scarcely to touch the ground on his way. 

He paused once only, to ask the boy, who 
had followed but could not keep up with him, 
a few necessary questions. He ascertained 
that lie was the son of the fisherman, Benjamin 
Grant. His father had been suddenly sum¬ 
moned from home that evening, and the two 
young men had persuaded him to go out on the 
lake with tho sail-boat, which he was not ac¬ 
customed to managing alone. 

They would, however, have been safe enough, 
if it had not been for the sudden 44 squall of 
wind” which overtook them before they could 
reach tho shore, and in attempting to turn the 
boat around, she upset. 

The boy swam to shore, and hurried to Mr. 
Jarvys’s for help, as that gentleman’s house 
was nearest to the lake. Ho fancied both of 
the young men could keep their 44 heads above 
water” until assistance could be procured. 
And with a prayer that it might bo so, Latimer 
Winthrop rushed towards the shore at the point 
the boy indicated. 

The moon sailed out from the frayed edges 
of tho clouds, and looked down upon the 
fretted waters. In the distance the young 
man thought he discerned a head sinking and 
rising in the waters; ho plunged in, and was 
not long in reaching it; and with great diffi¬ 
culty conveyed the nearly drowned man to the 
shore. 

Benjamin Grant had just arrived there. The 
honest-hearted old man was full of alarm and 
grief at what had occurred. Ho looked eagerly 
in the white, unconscious face which Mr. 
Winthrop laid down on the sands. 


c waves. 
f of the dark waters. 


£ 44 It’s Mr. Raymond!” he said. 

And where was Christine's brother? The 
Jsmall sail-boat was drifting to and fro on the 
like great silver wings blossoming om 
The two men swum out to 
j it, after consigning Mr. Raymond to the cure 
<of Benjamin Grant’s son. 

$ By this time all traces of that wild clou -1 
v was wiped off from the face of the sky. The 
£ stars and the moon looked down bright and 
c.calm on the white faces of tho men. They 
£ searched for an hour in silence; nml then 
Jthey found him! They drew him up tender]? 
[-and laid him in the boat, and as they thought 
£of his sister at home, both tho young man and 
< tho old one felt that they would gladly lay 
jidown their own lives, if they could call the 
( breath back to that beautiful clay. 

S The moonlight fell sweetly on the young 
^ dead face, wh ch had in it no traces of pain or 
^struggle, and shone over tho sweet clustering 
<hair, which had so lately crowned the proud, 
c restless head. No wonder the strong men 
S wept us they laid it down tenderly in the boat. 
r 1 And Christine? 

s For two slow, slow hours, that seemed longer 
Chilian all the rest of her life, sho had watched 
Sand waited. The servants had all gone out, 
c with the exception of a chambermaid, vbo 
S tried to comfort her mistress, aB she sometime* 
Csank down into stolid despair, and then rose 
Sip and wrung her hands, and wandered 
s through the rooms, her wild, white face full of 
Cagony. 

At last her strained car caught the muffled 
cjsound of footsteps outside. They were bring* 
jdng their burden up tho walk. 44 Carry him 
c^iu by the side door, and I will go up and try 
>to break the truth to her,” said Mr. Winthrop, 
£in a low voice, to tho men. But at that mo- 
?mcnt, a slight figure plunged down the step* 
>and rushed towards the lifeless form. The 
flight of the moon fell brightly on the dead face. 
^Christine staggered back, 
jj 44 Is ho drowned?” she said, looking up in 
)so pitiful a way that the men could not speak, 
jbut she looked in each face, and read her 
>answer there; and then, Christine lay on the 
^ground as unconscious as her brother. 

> Latimer Winthrop lifted tho girl and carried 
Jhor into the house. He bathed her temples, 
’and assisted the frightened chambermaid to 
restore her to consciousness; yet ho dreaded 
’the time when she should open her eyes; and 
ilooking, on her as she lay in her fair, sweet 
[beauty before him, he said; stroking tlje bright 
hair, “Boor little crushed lily! I wish that 
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I could help you, for the first great storm has 
come down on your life, and how can you meet 
it—you for whom it always has been sunshine, 
and soft winds.*’ But the youth in Christine’s 
reins triumphed in a little while, and hIjc 
opened her eyes. 

The young man saw that she knew all. She 
was off from the lounge where she lay, in a 
moment, and when he would have held her 
back, she struck aside his arm, and rushing 
out of the room, seemed led by some instinct 
to the one where her brother lay. 

She knelt down by him,—with her shaking 
fingers she put away the clustering hair from 
the broad, white brow. 

“Look up at me; speak to me, "darling,” 
she moaned. “You said you’d come back to 
mein an hour or two, when you kissed me nt 
the garden gate. Your little sister can’t live 
without you, Asa, for she loved you better 
than her own life 1 1 can't live without you, 

darling brother! I must have you back again. 
1 mutt hear your voice calling sweetly after 
me 4 Christie! Christie!’ asitusedto. 1 can’t 
believe it’s silent forever ! Oh, Asa, my heart 
will break!—my heart will break ! Open your 
eyes and smile at me once more,” and she 
put down her warm cheek to the cold white 
one, and shuddered as the chili went through 
her. 

She looked up, and Mr. Winthrop was stand¬ 
ing by her side. “ Can’t you help me ?” she 
stiil, as a lost, frightened child that had 
sobbed itself into exhaustion, would have said 
it. 

“My child,” answered the young tutor, in a 
Toicehusky and broken, “it is God only who 
can help you now.” 

Ami Christine’s broken heart went out, for 
the first time, with a new call and yearn¬ 
ing after Him, whom in her happiness she had 
scarcely remembered, but who, she felt in the 
hour of her great sorrow, from which all hu¬ 
man aid shrank nppnllcd and unavailing, could 
done give her help or healing. 

“Goil have pity upon me!” she sobbed, and 
•hen the tears washed in great jets over her 
face, and Mr, Winthrop led her faint steps 
from the room. Poor Christine I 

All that night lie did not leave her; and oh, 
*hat sweet, and strong, and blessed words lie 
said to her,—words that fell in healing balsams 
on her spirits,—words of faith, and trust, and 
submission, and for ihc first time, Christine 
Jarvys's eyes were opened, and she saw some¬ 
thing of the Great Eternal Love whose sea had 
flowed all about her life, and from the lost 


.earthly love her heart went, ns so many have 
done, to the heavenly. 

> And when the first gray flakes of dawn were 
-seen in the cast, Christine Jnrvys fell asleep, 
strengthened nnd comforted. The next day a 
telegram brought back Air. and Mrs. Jnrvys 
to their broken household. There was no one 
.to behold the meeting of the uncle and aunt 
•with the nephew, who had been the prido and 
the joy of their hearts. 

( lie lay there, so life-like, with something of 
-the old smile coming back to his white lips; 
-.but—alas for thy beauty laid low in the inorn- 
'ing, Asa Jarvys! 

II. 

1 Two years have passed. It was once more the 
,time of the blossoming of roses, and Christine 
; Jarvys came out of the front door of her country 
Hiome, nnd looked once more upon the fair 
’landscape, in its shining-wrappers of moon¬ 
light. The bright seam of waters flushed in 
the distance; the road lay, like a soiled yellow 
fringe on the dark green edge of the meadows, 
and far-off, stood the great, silent hills, and 
the robe of the summer was woven thick and 
>beautiful upon them. 

| Christine came out from the shadows of the 
vines which covered the veranda, and leaned 

• against one of the pillars, and the moonlight 
fell full upon her face. 

Somehow, those two years had changed it, 
but the change was that which comes not of 
years, but of charnctcr. Something more 
thoughtful, more spiritual, bad come to the 
sweet face. The memory of that night came 
back to Christine Jarvys as she ga?.ed. “ It was 
just such an evening as this, and right in that 
white belt of moonlight by the gate you kissed 
me for the last time—oh, Asa!” she murmured. 

• “ Miss Christine!” The girl started, for the 
speaker had entered the grounds by the side 
gate, and come round to the front steps so 
lightly, that she had not heard him. Her 
face flushed into glad surprise, as she gave 
the speaker her hand, with the cordiality of a 
long friendship. 

| “ 1 am glad to see you back once more, Air. 

Winthrop.” 

“ Thank you. The three months since I left 
have seemed a long time to me, though they’ve 
been filled to the brim with hard study. I’ve 
finished my profession, and run up to get your 
and the Melvyns congratulations ?” 

“You would have had mine without tlio 
asking.” 
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“That is more than I expected. It is a > You know what value they place on ivliat I 
night wonderful for beauty, Alias Christine. 11 ^ cannot give you—wealth and position.” 

“Wonderful for beauty!” But there was > The eyes, like harebells, of Christine Jarvjs, 
something in the lady’s sweet voice which made answer with her lips— 
made oue think of the tolling of bells. Latimer g “ They will value my heart more than these, 
Winthrop glanced swiftly in her face, and he*when I tell them it is yours, Latimer.” 
knew what night her memory clasped with > And so tlm sorrow and tlio joy of the two 
this one. > June evenings were blended together in the 

“I don’t know what I should have done * heart of Christine Jnrvys, and ever aft erwanh 
without you then,” said the young girl, drawing > they lent a tender sacredncss and significance 
a little nearer to the gentleman, us the old ; each to the other, 
memories surged over her. 5 

“ It was not I, Miss Christine, it was God 
that helped you.” 

“ I never could have borne it otherwise. 1 
wonder if I needed that terrible lesson—if 
without it my life would always have gone on 
in the old channels of frivolity, and self-seeking, 
with no real aim, or purpose, or hope!” 

Looking on the girl as she spoke, a grave, 
sweet smile went over tho face of Latimer 
Winthrop, but something flickered along the 
smile, and up into his eyes, which Christine 
did not sec. Ho drew nearer—ho took her 
small hand in his own— 

“ Christine,” and the speaker’s voice lind 
lost a little of its steady poise—“I must speak 
what I have to say iu few words. That sweet 
ideal of womanhood which my heart has so 
long lingered after has been revealed to me. 1 
do not believe that I should ever have found it 
if it had not been for that night two years 
ago. 

“ Christine, you are rich, and I am poor. I 
have nothingao offer you but a love that lias 
twined itself so closely around the roots of my 
life, that it seems as though it would be death| 
to tear it away. * 

“Yet, it would not be, because I trust in, 

God, and lie will give me strength to receive 
your answer, whatever it may be. < 

“The Melvyns have told you all about mei 
that there Is to tell. A young lawyer, strug¬ 
gling up in life, can have lit lie to offer n : 
woman in your position, particularly when 
liis dearest friends have all gone to sleep before; 
him, and he has nothing but his own bravo; 
heart, and his faith in God, to help him.: 

Christine, you know the rest. If your answer: 
must be ‘No,’ do not let it come from your- 
lips, only take tho hand wjiioh I hold here, l 
away.” J 

The little trembling hand lay still in his; 
own, and Latimer Winthrop had his answer.; 

Half an hour later, walking up and down the 
path swathed in moonlight, he said to her-— 

“But, your uncle and aunt, Christine!' 
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SEPTEMBER. 

? In r little while, she will light her torch-fircs in 
b the wilderness, for tho summer is ended—the 


strangest, sachlcst summer, tlint ever arose 


y shone over our beloved land. The earth was putting 
>on her garments of praise for another spring, and 
5 tho voices of tho singing birds wore waking up nfttr 
5 their long slumber, whan that first fearful wnr-cry 
crang throughout tho nation?—a cry that wu 
£ echoed from tho mountains of Maine to the savin. 

? nns of Louisiana. 

$ What scones of tragedy and pathos these swwt 
^summer days havo witnessed J What heroes and 
^heroines havo they made of our mon and our wo* 
;tnon! Truly, wo havo proved ourselves worthy of 
c our glorious ancostry—our fathers and our mo- 
£ thera of tho Revolution. But, alas! for that must 
c 1 fearful sight, which tbeso euminor suns have vises 
>and sot on—brother armoi against brother. AUi! 

S lor tho bravo dead on tho battle field ! Alas l fey 
^ tho homes desolated suddenly with tho tidings of 
5 death ! Ahis! tor tho mothers, who will inuui n by 
£ darkened firesides, for tho beloved sons they saw go ■ 
Sforth to iho battle, vyho will never return to them! 

) Alas! for tho wives that mourn tho strong btarti 
S they leanol on, laid low! Alas ! for tho little cbil- 
) dren ! for the arms which should have sheltered 
S them, lio still, in a soldier's grave ! Alas! fur the 
Psuiumur of eighteen hundred and sixty-one! For 
^ourselvos, we have always had faith in tho find 

> triumph of truth and right. Tho vino that our 
fathers planted, shall not perish ! Its braoehei 
havo waved green and fair by its streams, and 
under its shadows, havo the nations of the earth 
gathered, and beon blessed. God will take care of 
it! Planted in the storm, watered by precioui 
life-blood, consecrated by prayers and (ears, its 

i boughs, undor which wo havo builded our hotnei, 
c shall not perish ! Taking root on tho bleak shore* 
b of tho Atlantic, its branches havo beon watered by 
(?the surf of tho Pacific, and they shall not nowba 
\ broken off. God—tho God of our father*, will 

> preserve thera ! 

•> And so, September, thou wilt klndlo thy torch* 
Mights, and set up tby signnls that the summer i* 
feuded, as though no blood had stained, no wir* 

> cries shaken tho land l and may Hu who orders the 
i times and thy sooeons, and whom thou sorvest » 

*. faithfully, preserve our nution, and give unto U 
| honor and pc ace / v * F * T ' 
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j^femljcrg the j^uiqidc; 

OR, 

« NEVER DESPAIR.** 

DY W. TWISSLKTON IIAI.KY. 

The often uttered words, “Never Despair,’* 
are usually as little impressive upon the 
hearer, as they arc lightly used by the speaker. 
Upon my mind, their full and gravely import¬ 
ant meaning was indelibly impressed, and 
with an intense and vivid effect, by a horrible 
case of murder and suicide, which thrilled the 
universal heart of England, some five nnd 
thirty years ago. 

The case in question has, probably, never, 
been published in this country; or, if ever: 
published here, is unknown to the present; 
generation of renders; and, it so powerfully ] 
enforces the above admirable, but only too: 
generally neglected maxim, that I deem it well; 
worthy of nil the publicity that can be given 
to it. ! 

About the year 1826, a very ingenious in- ! 
ventor, nnd admirably skilful mechanician, ( 
named Steinberg, a native of Rhenish Prussia, 
tenanted a rather handsome house in the plea¬ 
sant London suburb called Pentonville. 

After long years of study and experiment, 
anil the expenditure of really vast sums of 
money, he had invented a machine by which 
he confidently expected to realize a large for¬ 
tune for himself, and quite immensely to 
facilitate the processes, nnd to aggrandize the 
wealth of all manufacturing communities. 

Connected with one noble and opulent 
family by birth, and with another by mar¬ 
riage, he had from each of them received 
liberal aid, when, in ills enthusiastic pursuit 
of his scientific purpose, he had expended not 
only his own large fortune, but also the 
scarcely inferior one of his wife, to whom, 
strange as the assertion may seem, when con¬ 
trasted with the horrible crime which he at 
length committed, there was positive proof 
that he was most devotedly attached. 


At the commencement of the year above men* 
f ioned, Steinberg’s working model of his machine 
was perfected, and all that remained for him 
to do, was to take out patents, and make his 
machines rapidly enough to fulfil the orders 
which he was certain to receive from manufac¬ 
turers, not only in England and America, but 
in almost every considerable country in Eu¬ 
rope. Rut, to do these things, required the 
immediate command of a very considerable 
sum of money ; and, bis long years of constant 
but unproductive toil, had by that time left 
him so literally penniless, that he was daily— 
almost hourly, importuned for his rent, and 
for petty sums which lie owed to various small 
traders in his neighborhood. 

Under these circumstances, he caused accu¬ 
rate drawings to be made of his working model, 
and sent them, together with detailed and clear 
explanations, to his wife’s, nnd his own 
wealthiest relatives in Germany*, nnd implored, 
rather than merely requested them, to advance 
him the sum which alone was then needed to 
secure him, infallibly nnd promptly, the fame 
and fortune for which he so long and so 
arduously had toiled in vain. 

Reserved—almost morose in manner; and, 
at that especial period of his life, reduced to 
poverty too utter to admit of concealment, 
Steinberg, truth to say, was looked upon by 
liis anxious creditors as a mere and somewhat 
crack-brained projector, whose project would 
never produce him a dollar; in a word, a 
.victim of that especial kind of monomania to 
which, in all times and in all countries, men 
have succumbed, when misguided by strong 
! imaginations nnd weak judgments. 

I This general opinion, it will readily be sup- 
■ pesed, did not tend to render his creditors 
more patient; and, when the date on which, 
according to his belief and promise, he was to 
s receive remittances from Germany was over, 

; past by several weeks, they became daily 
'more nnd more importunate; and, in one or 
) two cases, were harsh, and even threatening in 
l their language. 

> At that time, a harsh creditor, by simply 
5 making affidavit of just claim to the amount of 
I one hundred dollars, could throw his debtor 
>into jail, and keep him there until be could 
Jtake the benefit of the Insolvent Debtor’s Act, 
>that facetiously misnamed “Benefit" being nt- 
l tainnblo only at an expense of fully the above 

> mentioned sum. Practically, therefore, to a 

> penniless man, pursued by an obdurate cre¬ 
ditor, the imprisonment may have been said to 

> be perpetual. 
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Loudly and lmrslily threatened by creditors, > the worst of miseries upon the still fondly 
whose individual demands were sufficiently gloving, but now undoubtedly, though only «3 
high to enable them at any moment to imprison;yet partially, insane husband and father, 
him, he very naturally became both alarmed^ When his distresses,long deepening and dark- 
and irritated. Always so absorbed in thought gening, had at length arrived at that truly 
as to he careless about his personal appear- 5terrible pass, Steinberg, ns appears from a 
ancc, be now became so slovenly, so absolutely J[most frightfully and minutely graphic record, 
squalid, that not a tradesman would credit > in his own hand writing, determined to await 
him with a loaf of bread, or a joint of meat ;?yet two more mails from Germany, and, should 
and, the unhappy man saw no prospect for his;the later of them produce no letter,—terminate 
wife and five young children, but actual death stlie lives of liis whole family and himself. A 
by famine. Day by day, his face became ) dreadful resolve, and dreadfully-most dread- 
paler, his frame weaker, and his mind more ^ fully, was it carried into execution l 
irritable. Still, no letter arrived from Ger- > * * * * * 

many; though, at length, to the wealthiest of> Living within a few squares of the unhappy 
the relatives to whom lie had sent his draw-Jinan’s residence, I was one morning summoned 
ings, he had subsequently sent two additional >as one of the coroners jury, to inquire into 
and more pressing letters, in which he fully C the cause and circumstances of the obviously 
and graphically described all the horrors of ^violent death of Steinberg, his wife, and their 
liis situation, which so awfully contrasted with stive children. Though I was then quite a 
the opulence which a comparatively small >young man, and am now a very old one, I have 
amount of aid would so surely enable him)at the moment 1 write these lines as vividly 
almost on the instant to grasp. ^and terribly before me the terrible scene that 

After a very long perseverance in the heart-; Steinberg’s house presented on that morning, 
sickening exercise of “hoping against hope (as though the shadow on the dial of my long, 
and reason,” he at length arrived at the fatally ;and not uneventful, life had receded, suddenly, 
mistaken conclusion, that both his wife’s and isome five and thirty years, 
his own relations, often and largely as they ; The man, Steinberg, so accomplished, so 
had formerly assisted him, had deserted him (ingenious, so laborious, so enterprising, and, 
in the very crisis of his fate, and had de- '(on the very verge of being so enviably succcss- 
termined to spare themselves the pain of cx-'ful as to both fame and fortune, lay, sup¬ 
pressed and direct refusal to aid him farther, 'rounded by the shockingly slaughtered bodies 
by treating his application with a contcmptu->of his wife and children, and weltering in his 
ous silence. (own blood. Not an atom of either food or fuel 

And, in truth, when week after week passed was in the house, and it was destitute of every 
by, without producing any letter from Ger-'.article of furniture that could possibly bare 
many, liis fear was not altogether unreason- been at all secretly removed, 
able, though the event proved that it was alto- > But, oli 1 how greatly was all the horror of the 
gethcr ill founded. Day after day, and week ) scene increased when, even while we, the coro- 
aftcr week, he lived on in that “hope de- .ner’s jury*, sat in earnest deliberation upon that 
ferred,” which, as Solomon so truly saith, [most awful case of murder and suicide, the 
“ maketli the heart sick;” watching as eagerly ;lettcr carrier entered the room, with a mail 
as vainly for the much needed letters, or even [package, bearing the Berlin post-mark, 
one of them. Yes, even one of them, contain- J It was opened by the coroner, and contained 
ing even the paltriest remittance, would have letter of credit on the London house of Koth- 

saved that sorely tried and most wretched man ’scliilds for the large sum of fifty thousand dol- 

from the dark depth of despair in which he >lars, accompanied by mostnffectionatc congratu- 

committed a crime, or rather a whole I»6st of Nations, and hearty assurances that any farther 
crimes, which, even at this distance of time and > sum necessary to complete Steinberg’s well 
place, one cannot think of without a shudder, [earned and truly scientific triumph should be 
As I have already said, he was almost hourly (forthcoming whensoever asked for. The letter 
importuned for more or less petty payments, [farther disclosed the fact, tlint both the families 
towards which he had not the first red cent; -to whom lie had written had been, in company, 
his tradesmen refused to supply necessaries [on a distant foreign tour, and hastened to for- 
for his not small household, and at length hun- ’ward aid and reply the very moment that they 
ger,—renl, extreme, torturing hunger—visited thus tardily received his letters, 
the whole family, and doubly, trebly inflicted Now, had his, no doubt very sorely tried, 
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patience held out but twelve hours longer, 
irhat dread crime would lie not have escaped 
for himself, what horrible deaths would he not 
have spared his wife and children, what a 
frightful stigma would he not have spared his 
and our common humanity! 

If I were to live to the age of Methuselah, I 
could never forget the impression that was 
made on the coroner—ordinarily so cold and 
impassive a formalist—and upon us, his jury, 
as that letter was read to us, while beneath our 
very eyes lay the mangled and gory bodies of 
a whole family—father, mother, and five chil¬ 
dren! Strong men among us sobbed and wept, 
like very women ; and the strange coincidence 
of such a letter arriving so very little too late 
to prevent such a truly awful catastrophe, in¬ 
delibly impressed upon me,—as I trust that 
this brief narrative will impress upon all who 
shall read it,—the great, hut too often disre¬ 
garded, though often enunciated truth, that we 
Should SEVER DF.SrAlR. 

Xo, never; not even 

“When all aroun<l looks drear and dark, 

And reason half withholds her ray, 

And hope but sheds a feeble spark 
That more misleads our devious way.” 

Truly, most truly does the poet tell us that 
the darkest cloud has its silver lining; nnd, as 
is instanced in the terrible case of Steinberg, 
our own impatience may prove infinitely more 
fatal than the worst of misfortunes which we 
actually suffer under, or mistakenly anticipate. 

Philadelphia, August 28, 1861. 
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iiliulc Richard's ^fortune. 

nr VIRGINIA F. TOWNSKND. 

“Well, Richard,” said mamma, getting up sud- 
^cty, and standing by the table where he sat, and 
voice trembled a little, and her face was very 
*kite, “ I shall urge the matter no farther. You 
we a man, and I am a helpless womun, with three 
little children in your house, and the strong arm 
ud the loving heart that would have sheltered us 
lie still now. You say tho houso is legally yours. 


^and if you have tho heart to send out your brother’s 
i wife and his children from the roof which is their 
’ only shelter on earth, do it. 

) U I cannot contest your claims to tho house, 
* though I do not believe this house, if Wyllis was 
> alive, you would dare to call it yours. But, as I 
1 said, wo are in your power, do with us tho worst 
) that your heart will lot you j but remember, Itieh- 
’ ord Farnhniu, that you will have some day to an¬ 
swer to God for the roof which you took from the 
1 widow and tho fatherless.” 
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Uncle Richard’s cheeks grew very red while/and put my arms around her neck. It was all I 
mamma was talking. lie moved uneasily in his (could do. 

ohair, and there was a strange light in his eyes,/ “ Oh, if I was only a man ns big as papa, 
which fairly made me shiver. He struck one foot, < wouldn't I make Uncle Richard behave better to 
then the other, on the floor, and when she concluded, $ you/’ said Walter, his checks aflame, while he 
ho looked up with a sneer. c clenched his fists. 

“ Well, Mary,” he said, “ it’s a pity you’re a wo- ( “ If your father could have lived to sco this day;’ 

man, you’d have made such a capital parson ! But / sobbed mamma. 

such whining dont havo much effect on me; I’voS “Do you believe God will let him put us all out 
got a littlo too old now to bo affected by it. And,Xof the house, mamma?” asked Walter, 
fix it as you may, this houso is legally mine, ands “ I don’t know, uiy dear boy. lie sometimes 
the law let’s a man do with his own as ho pleases. ^ permits the wicked to triumph for His own wi« 
If it comes hard on you, why, of course it must, < purposes. But Ho has promised not’to forsake 
though I’d be glad onough to have it otherwise, j tho widow and the fatherless, and wo will trust 
But, tho long and short of it is, I can fix up tho^ Him.” 

place, and, with the land about it, find a tenant^ I, Ella Farnham am ten years old. My dear 
that’ll give mo four hundred a year for it. Now,/father closed bis <*yes for their long sleep almost 
must I go without my money, because you happen^ three years ago. Ho was younger than bis half 
to want to stay here ?” c brother. Uncle Richard, a dozen years. They wen 

“Put tho matter in tho right words, RichardJ very unlike always, mamma says, and never inti- 
Farnham,” said mother, and her voice was so stern - mate with each other. 

and resolute to the great, strong man, that I hardly A long time ago, papa bought the land oa which 
know it—“I want to stay here, bocause I have no : our house stands, of Uncle Richard. They wereia 
other shelter for myself and for my helpless chil-< business then, and papa had sorno trouble, and 
dren, and becauso I believe, though I cannot prove\ mortgaged the houso to his brother. My father 
it, that this house honestly belongs to mo and to <’ always told mamma that Uncle Richard wronged 
these children j and I want you to carry these words *. him in the matter, that when they closed up the 
with you through life, and meet them on your death *' business, he fairly paid off tho debt on the home, 
bod— It t« your avarice that is doing this sin. It is } and mamma has no doubt but that he could hare 
the love of gold that has eaten out your humanity ,< proved it, if he were alive now; but Uncle Richard 
and turned your heart into a stone, and made a.; has taken ndvautago of his death to defraud ui.r 
miser of you; and, rich man though you aro, with-/ And what is to become of us now, God ouly knows! 
out a human being that needs one dollar of your i — 

wealth, you are wronging tho living and the dead,It is only three days sinco Uncle Richard wu 
by taking away tho only roof wo havo to cover > hero, and now! 

* 3 .” “ It was just at night, and mamma was hemming 

Undo Richard got up and struck his clenched ; an apron for Frank, and her face had the white, 
hand upon tho table—“I sliant stay hero any ;j sorrowful look it has worn for a week, when thi 
longer,” he said, “to bo insulted. All I havo to > news came. Mr. Mansfiold, our next door neigh- 
say is, you must get you another homo by tho end ' bor, brought it. 

of six months; that’s giving you fair time, and I> “You must preparo for a shock," bo said to 
want tho bouso and must have it”—and ho went > mamma, ns ho catno in, nnd she placed him a seat, 
out of tho houso; but this time his face was white,>“ Your husband’s brother, Richard Farnham,wn 
and I knew those last words of mamma a had cut: found dead in his bed this morning!" 
down deep into his heart. ) “Oh, Mr. Mansfield!” gasped mamma, and she 

As soon as tho door closed, mamma’s eyes ran over - sank into her seat, and her face was us white « 
to Walter and me. His great black eyes were full of: papa’s was, tho last time that I looked on it. 
wonder, and he had slipped his hand into mine, and > “ Take it quietly, as you can, Mrs. Fnruham. I 

his Bps were closed tightly together, as though ho > thought you’d rather I'd break it to you than anr- 
thought some great danger menaced us, aud he - body. “Ho went to bed last night in good health, 
could defend us all. > but this morning they found him as I havo said.” 

Dear littlo Walter ! he is only six years old. As ' “And he was so unprepared," answered inammi. 
for Louis, ho had toddled over to mamma, and put> “Yes," said Mr. Mansfield, who is a very kind- 
his little brown head close up to her knee. His C hearted, but very plain spoken sort of man. *1 
face was full of wonder and childish trouble, J told my wifo that his death would do more good 
although bo couldn’t of course understand anything s than anything he’d ever done in his life; for 
that was going on, as ho isn’t quite three yet- - though the man’s dead, I shan’t mince matters, he 
“Oh, my poor, poor children!” said mamma, ^ wronged you aud yours shamefully! But hei 
“what will become of you?” aud then she broko £ left about fifty thousand dollars, aud itll fall to 
down suddenly into a great sob. *• your children, for he’s neither kith nor -kin aflj 

“Don’t cry, mamma!” and I went over to her, ^ where elso to claim it." 
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> 

“Goody! goody V* cried. Walter, jumping up and 'now! Ah, I would rather lay you down this very 
’own, “wo can stay in our own house now, and he Jhour by the sido of your father, my precious child, 
ctn’t put us out, can he mamma V* >than know that if you lived to bo a man, any 

“Hush, my little boy. We must take a solemn ^fatherless little boy would clap bis hands when 
lesion from this sudden death, for Undo Richard >you died, and say ‘Goody, goody!'” 
took no thought of God in his life, and where is ho ) 
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dotations. 

No. VI. 

BT SABA A. WENTZ. 

“There is no use in my thinking of going to 
; Mrs. Gilgal’s with the baby to-day,” said 
i Esther, the next morning, **I*U write lier a 
l note and excuse myself.” 

- ** Why should you disappoint her Y” 

: “ We arc in so much trouble, and it would 

’ be so selfish to leave you alone to-day. 

' “ Trouble! nonsense! it's all in an idea* 

. You’ve never had more than your board and 
’clothes, and you don’t want any more, neither 
'docs Tim. You don’t owe any debts, and I 

• think you would be extremely silly to want to 
■ interfere with the beautiful life-scheme of the 
; creator. As Tim told us, this mischance has 
; come without intentional wrong on the part of 

• any one,” I spoke rather impatiently, for 

• having slept little the night before, I felt very 
; snappish, and had to try so hard not to show 
: it. 

> “Tim was so miserable last night, it nearly 

• killed me,” sobbed the wife, “he was groaning 
Jover you and ourselves until three o’clock.” 

[ “ Well, he has got to go through those bad 

1 feelings just like the measles or the small-pox ; 
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there will be an end to them in a few days, 
unless you keep on a long face, and stir up his 
pure mind by way of remembrance. Don’t' 
tease him by talking to him when ho is not in 
the humor, but be as sweet as sunshine; don’t j 
you see that women are exempt from business < 
cares, on purpose that they may refresh their ] 
husbands by having opposite thoughts and< 
feelings at the feminine end of the matrimo- { 


ungenerous to destroy that feeling, than to 
take what she could not afford to spare ; so the 
“owe lamb” feeling liod passed away, to recur 
at this crisis with tenfold force. 1 looked 
again across the valleys, and snw my lambkin 
resting in pastures of hope; I saw her walking 
at my side, and turning to look into my face 
with such unquestioning trust, such assured 
content with our plans; I almost heard the 


nial lever? Here I am an old maid, and have>new melodics rippling over her talk, and I Baw 
to lecture you. Dont you t cant to go out to- j-the hcart’s-ensc that she had freshly gathered 


day ?” 


5 to 


her breast. I turned from this 


wear on 

** If it were not for leaving you! Mrs. Gilgnl^ picture; I felt like Abraham, who bore the 
is so motherly, I wouldn’t mind going there!” b knowledge that he must offer up Isaac, though 
“ Then go, for there is nothing 1 shall enjoy < the child knew it not. I know of nothing that 
so much as a quiet day. I want to make a steadies one so much under trial and annoy- 
busincss of seeing the good hand of Godin this^ancc, as large views of past experience in con- 
event.” < ncction with future blossoming and flowering. 

Esther’s beautiful eyes looked tenderly into J It is not needful that the spiritual sinews 
mine, and after a fervent kiss she left me. < should stiffen under the drill of divine dis- 


An hour after, she brought up the baby for<cipline; but with the fulness of maturity 
farewell praises, and then I was left alone to < should be linked more permanently the supple 
wrestle with the dismaying flood; it was a < grace, the spring, the elasticity of youth. IVe 
luxury not to have to sustain any one; had J want to command the material—the physical; 
Esther been home, she would have hung upon this wo cannot do, for the casket contains 
mo for comfort, and my xmderstanding might J within its frailty a sccptro that roust be potent 
have promulgated cheering truisms, while my until its existence is dissolved. But the king 
feelings would have been in a cowardly tur-j has delegated to us a divine right to command 
moil. I wanted to rise \ip to the demand for<,a stately symmetry for the immortal pnrt, and' 
faith—for loftier views. I had all my life ('more, lie works for us by Ilia infinite arts, 
looked with a sort of light disdain upon per-S that we may be urged to attain this symmetry, 
sons who “went into deep mourning” on ac-<[Thoughts like these passed vaguely through 
count of the loss of property. Suddenly, ij'my mind, as I drew a chair, and sat down by 
saw a pathos in such trials—a deep undertone ;<[ the drawer that contained my choicest letters, 
tho loving heart must give up its pet schemes<>my souvenirs, my own eagerly written medi- 
for bringing smiles and laughter over dear Rations. I read some of the sweet letters in 
faces; the unwilling hand must be stretched (’which other hearts breathed out their throes 
out for striking. A gnawing, tightening, press-Sand their rejoicings; none of my dearest 
ing sensation possessed me, and with a rest-friends had escaped the fretting chisel, or the 
less eagerness to dispel it, I went to the drawer ) fierce stroke of tho sculptor. One wrote, “I 
of my bookcase to get a sheet of paper, on shudder when I look within, and see what the 
which I might write out the pain, and thus)f ur nace of the world has made of me! It is 
sweep it away, as the mesmeriser flings the)too late; my hand is on the plough, and I 
unseen fluid from his fingers. As I tossed <J m ust follow!” And yet this gay woman (as 
over letters and papers, my hand struck some-) tlio world called her) had had a triumphant 
thing sharp; it was a diamond ring that hadcareer; her pathway had been cased by 

who 
checkered 

many years. It was her prettiest jewel, and<Jby nppnlling trials, and by tbo torturing little- 
I knew how much she valued it. I recalled S nesses and flesh-wearing toils of her lot, wrote, 
tho feelings with which I liad received it! I'J“I am forty to-day, and like a harvest I 
looked over the prairies, and saw my smitten) clasp to my breast tho wealth of tho past; my 
child toiling to live, and sending mo her ewe ^soul sings a soaring jubilee, and I smilingly 
lamb, and “I cannot take it,” had arisen in £ nod adieu to the paling years that usher in 
my heart. But then I remembered tho sweet,)tho deep, rose-hearted morn. You know of 
unfeigned delight with which I had sent her a £ the thundergust that sapped my Btrdngth in 
gift sometimes, I saw that it would be more ‘the morning of my life; it scarchod me with 


belonged to Alice; a year before she had sent) wealth, enlivened by adulation. Another, 
it to me as a new-year’s gift; it had been hers Shad for many years seen her life checkt 
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its miglity force; it smote the rock, and To !?this glow of satisfaction, this sense that the 
it opened to mo a secret chamber therein ; then S Lord intended to promote me, 1 seized pen and 
was born the pathos of my nature, and the;ink, and wrote to Alice. Not a word did I say 
pity. Following came another thunderstroke ; £of lost property; that was to be communicated 
I bent sooner beneath*it, and said, ‘ Amen,’ to ^in another mood. When I had finished the 
the good will of God. I count also the frettings^letter, it sounded very much like “huzza! 
that helped me between the great blows. A > bravo!” But that “discretion, which is the 
second chamber was opened to mo in the rock, ^better part of valor,” intimated to me that I 
and then the exultation of my nature was born. \had better now write a letter stating the sad 
Yea! I was thirty-five before I knew what i fuels of the case, and this letter must be sent 
exultation was. I have been caught up into ;off immediately. As I wrote, the blow struck 
the realms of God with a new understanding of^me afresh, and showed me that the “huzza” 
my position; I am pierced with a sense of;letter, which might cheer after the catastrophe 
life’s eventual amplitude; the glory hangs was comprehended, would only seem like 
upon the steps now taken, one after another. ^ heartlessness and want of appreciative sym- 
Can I ever doubt again, or do aught but love ' pathy, if read while Alice’s heart was breathing 
the ways of God with me? I kiss His disposing - its first shock of disappointment. In two days 
hand; it is easy to wait His time for flower-< that letter should go. 

ing. Once when I was under the cloud, I; The whole day had flown nwny unnoticed; I 
feared that..I must lose something in order to^ was just ready to open the street door on my 
gain a rich and luxuriant growth. I wanted ; wa y to the post office, when I heard a baby 
always to see the sweet interest, the pretty £ crying with a shocking degree of vigor. When 
charm, the winsome depth that makes life so ;; I opened the door, what was my surprise to 
attractive. I feared the deep pruning would £ see Esther, that propriety-loving, modest wo- 
makc ine severe, and calm, and moderate, but<man, carrying her offspring up the steps by 
ah, carrhsima, I sing the song of victory, and,,dint of extra exertion, and looking very red 
everything of beauty and romance trips along < and distressed. 

the chorus, ‘Coming! coming!* There is hoc “ Goodness, Esther! you look as If you had 
sacrifice, when wo look over the clouds, andf just arrived from the Emerald Isle!” I cx- 
gcc the shining hills of Eden. We catch ate claimed, dropping on a chair. “ Where is the 
God’s assisting hand, though it drag us through J little boy who carried your baby to Mrs. 
the ‘rough places,* which are the shortest paths c Gilgal’s ?” 

10 the splendor; we cry only, ‘Lift me up, 0< Esther almost tossed the offending infant 
king! up higher!*’* * into my arms, between tears of laughter and 

Blessed forevermore bo the sweet, deep c vexation. “Why, Mrs. Gilgal had an early 
thoughts that our bosom-friends send us; they! tea, and the boy didn’t come, and I was afraid 
rear a Jacob’s ladder to the sky, and show us<it would be lonesome if Tim didn't sec me 
the angels ascending and descending upon it. < and the baby when he got home. You know. 
After reading the letter, it seemed as if I< Cousin Dorothea, you have often wondered 
breathed the freshness of spring, and I sank < intensely whether children always seemed 
into the everlasting arms with a sense of rest, j cherubs to Fanny Fern; she writes as if they 
I have learned to have a feeling within a feel-< did. I can explain it all now! She has never 
ing, a “wheel within a wheel.” Tho outer! been without a nurse!” 
feeling takes an exact gunge of trouble, but< 
from a deeper centre springs up an appeal,' 

“Arise, 0 God, into thy resting place, Thou,! 
and the ark of Thy strength.” I know that: 

Ho is coming with Ilis protecting ingenuity to' 
shield mo from wrong allurements; He is ; 
coining to hold me up with His reserve of ; 
wonderful power; no is coming to strip away | 
the filaments that have deterred a vigorous 
advance. Yes! I actually felt a burst of! 
gratitude that I had not been passed over, but 1 
was cared for with this particular, personal at-! 
tention to my needs. “ Is not tho life more than 
meat, and the body than raiment!” Under 
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Nothing bitt gjUtotwjr. 


BY T. 8. ARTHUR. 


CHAPTER XXXII. 


> Doctor Hofland lmd dismissed liis last office 

> patient, and was preparing to go out for his 
^afternoon visits, when a note was placed in his 
>hands. It came from Mrs. Guy, and stated, 
>that her husband having become violent, it had 
>bcen found necessary to remove him to the 
\hospital. This had been done, she said, at the 

? instance of Doctor L-, their family physi- 

\ cian. 

£ Doctor Ilofland read the note twice, and 

> then, refolding it, with a grave, abstracted air, 
»>put it in his pocket, and left his office without 
^communicating the fact to any one. The case 
\being thus taken out of his hands was, of 
^course, now beyond his reach; and the re¬ 
sponsibility of looking after it removed. Ex¬ 
cept for the interest awakened in Lydia, he 

> would not have been seriously affected by the 
l event. A momentary throb of pain; a shadow 
>of regret; a brief consideration of the case as 
5 involving a lesson in life—and it would have 
£becn, so far as he was concerned, as similar 
>events in society, occurring on the outside of 
£hls personal relations. Except for Lydia, he 
>would not have stepped aside to gain special 
^information touching the removal of Mr. Guy ; 
)but, as he would have to communicate the 
J distressing fact on his return home, he felt 

)under obligation to sec Doctor L-, and 

l learn from him the particulars involved. They 
>were not satisfactory. Doctor L- was 

> scarcely as communicative as he could have 
^desired, touching the condition of Mr. Guy at 
>the time he was taken from the house. He 
'had given the necessary certificate ; but, only 

> when questioned closely, did he admit the fact 
>of not being present at the time of the removal. 

> “You do not know, them whether violence 
*had to be used ?” said Doctor Hofland. 

1 “ There was no violence, I think,” returned 

j Doctor L -. 

J “ How was his consent to the removal 

> gained?” 

J “He was passive—indifferent—I believe. 

>In a kind of stupor,” replied Doctor L—., 

J with an air of cool evasion that affected Doctor 

> Hofland unpleasantly. 

| “ In a stupor! Had he taken an anodyne ?” 

* “Yes. O yes.” 

, “ I was not aware of that. Then you have 

'seen him since morning?” 
i “ I was there about two o'clock, and found 
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him quite composed. Mrs. Guy said that he £ 
had consented to take a small dose of sulphate c 
of morphia, the effects of which were plainly J 
apparent. She then consulted me about his c 
removal, to the hospital, and I thought it best < 
to place him there while he was in a condition 
to be taken without resistance, and so gave 
certificate, to bo used if required.” £ 

Beyond this, Doctor Holland could learn <; 

nothing. After leaving Doctor L -, ho £ 

thought of riding over to the hospital, which 
stood on elevated ground at the eastern end of V 
the city, more than n mile distant, and seeing^, 
the resident physician; but the necessity ofj- 
visiting a number of patients who required < 
attention, prevented his doing so, and ho ro-^ 
turned homo at nightfall, with no particulars £ 
of Mr. Guy’s removal to communicate in an-< 
Bwcr to the eager questions which ho knew 
would come from Lydia. c 

“How is father?” The words met him ere ^ 
his foot was fairly beyond the threshold of his t 
door. c 

The Doctor shook his head—looked sober— * 
but did not answer. In what words should he < 
convey the sad intelligence that must now be J 
communicated? << 

“Is he worse, Doctor?” The pale, anxious £ 
face of Lydia grew ashen. c 

Doctor Holland drew his arm around her, ( 
and loading her into one of the parlors, said, < 
as ho placed her on a sofa, and sat down by < 
her side— 

“Your father is better, I think, than when I 
saw him in the morning. An anodyne was ad¬ 
ministered this afternoon, under which he fell 
asleep. But, it was thought best by Doctor 

L-, to have him removed to the hospital, 

while unconscious through its influence.” 

“To the hospital, Doctor! Why to the hos¬ 
pital?” Lydia was wholly unprepared for the 
announcement which had been made. 

“ I should not have advised its being done, 
though his mind has wandered for the last day 
or two,” replied the Doctor, in as even a voice 
as he could assume. “ Sleep, under the anodyne 
which ho has consented to take, will, I trust, 
restore tlio balance of reason.” 

The whole sad truth now flashed on Lydia. 
Her father was deranged, and in a hospital! 
Of little weight was the Doctor’s last assuring 
sentence. She accepted the worst as true, and 
gave way to the most violent paroxysms of 
grief. 

In the calm that followed, Doctor Holland 
thought it best to communicate more particu¬ 
larly the state of her father’s mind, and to pre¬ 


pare her for the worst, if it came. Ho had 
already learned enough about her husband, 
through Iter own admissions in regard to him, 
to feel seriously concerned for Lydia’s future 
well-being and happiness. As far ns. he could 
sec, the young man was little more than a 
social idler, who had sought to advance him¬ 
self in the world by a rich marriage. At first, 
he thought of suggesting to send for him, in 
order that Lydia might remain longer in the 
city; but, after further consideration, it seemed 
not best to do so. On the following day, having 
ascertained that her father was in a better con¬ 
dition physically, though not mentally restored, 
Lydia concluded to return to her husband, 
Doctor Holland promising to keep her informed 
of every material change in her father’s con¬ 
dition. And so she departed, going out from 
the place of her birth a tearful exile—banished 
from her home—cast off—contemned—and 
with scarcely the feeblest hope of return. If 
it bad not been for tlio stimulus of a keenly 
felt indignation and bitterness towards her 
step-mother, the wretched girl would scarcely 
have borne herself up. What had 3 I 10 to look 
forward to in lifo? That ono act had separated 
her completely from all former conditions and 
associations, and she must now fall from / 
luxurious ease and independence, where pride 
and self-love had been stimulated ns plants in 
hot beds, down into obscurity and poverty— 
for that was the sphere of the husband she 
had chosen. The stern repulsion of her step¬ 
mother left no room for hopo in that direction. 
She had clung, almost desperately, under the 
fear that appalled her spirit, after being denied 
admission to her father, to the belief that his 
forgiveness would be reached, sooner or later; 
but all now was in danger of being lost. If 
this aberration of mind should become per¬ 
manent, what hope of reconciliation with the 
family remained? Scarcely a shadow! Adam 
had already repulsed her in tho crudest man¬ 
ner,; and, as for the vest, she had lived with 
them in perpetual strife, from tho earliest times 
that she could remember. There was no love 
for hor in any heart at homo; and no one, 
therefore, to plead her cause. 

| For tho week that followed, Doctor nofland’s 
engagements were moro than usually pressing, 
,and during that period he did not find opportu¬ 
nity for a visit to the hospital. On the ninth 
day after Mr. Guy’s removal thither, I 10 called 
Jon tho resident physician. To his inquiry in 
>regard to him, he received for answer, that 
’Mr. Guy had been taken out of the institution 
three days before. 
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«*All; I’m glad to learn said Doctor^ 

Holland. “So the derangement was only v 
temporary ?” 

“He was better, but not fully restored,”^ 
replicil the. physician. “My ndvico was, to ^ 
let him continuo here for a longer period; but£ 

liis wife came, in company with Doctor L-, ^ 

aud insisted on taking him homo. I think, £ 
from what I saw in his face and manner, that < 
he did not wish to accompany them. Hut, he ^ 
made no resistance ; and as they assumed the c 
responsibility of liis removal, I, of course, ( 
could not objeot.” £ 

“How did lie act, while hero?” inquired ( 
Doctor Holland. £ 

“Ho was under the influence of morphia, < 
when he arrived in company Avith his wife and '• 
Mr. Lnrobe.” < 

“Mr, Larobc!” Doctor Hoflaml could not £ 
conceal the surprise he felt on hearing this. < 
“Yes, Mr. Lurobe was witli them. The < 
effect of the anodyne did not pass off for nearly < 
twelve hours, and we had fears, during a por- < 
tion of the time, that the dose might have been < 
too large. On becoming fully awake, and < 
conscious of his real position, Mr. Guy was ^ 
shocked; but, after the first manifestations of C 
surprise and indignation, he submitted pas- < 
sively; though remaining silent and gloomy.” \ 
“ bid he sleep again, without having resort < 
to morphia ?” J 

“Yes; but not for nearly twenty-four hours. < 
Hepersistently refused to take another nnody ue, J 
util we did not enro to use force unless as a last < 
resort. Happily, nature did the work in her \ 
own way. Sleep came at length, with its salu- ( 
tary influences.” 

“Have you heard of him since he was taken 
iwiiv?” asked Doctor Holland. 

“Xo, but presume all is going on well.” 

“You think that ho was decidedly better 
when removed ?” 

“Yes; I should say that ho was better— 
though not as well as I had hoped to see him 
become after natural sleep was restored. I'm 
afraid, should anything occur to disturb him 
seriously, that his brain will not bo strong 
enough to bear the excitement.” 

“Did he seem clearly to realize the fact of 
having been placed in an asylum for the in¬ 
line V* 

“I think so.” 

“How do you judge as to the effect of this 
on his reason ?** 

“1 think it would have been wisest on 
firing him the anodyne, to wait and see the 
condition of his mind after the effect subsided 


The homo surroundings and influences would 
huvo been more favorable to recovery than 
such as were met with here. At least this is 
my opinion.” 

“And one in which I fully agree with you,” 
said Doctor Holland. “Had I been consulted, 
as I should have been, I never would have 
advised the course that was taken. The case 
is a sad one, and I fear for the ultimate result. 
That intense, absorbing love of money, which 
seems to have been the ruling impulse of his 
life, often becomes a disease which you know 
to be ns marked in its symptoms and progress 
as any laid down in the books, almost always 
terminating fatally to mind or body. Few 
men who thus abandon themselves to the one 
idea of making and hoarding money, live u> 
what we call a good old age. The sword of 
their thought gets too sharp for the scabbard, 
and cuts its way through.” 

“ Yes, that is the case in too large a number 
of instances. Mere money makers, if they 
survive cither of the disasters you have referred 
to, are the feeblest and uuhnppicstof old men ; 
self-tormentors, and inflictors of pain, or an¬ 
noyance, on all who are so unfortunate as to 
bo within the sphere of their influence.” 

“In this,” remarked Doctor Holland, “we 
have instructive illustration of man’s folly in 
limiting the range of his thoughts and feelings to 
the little world of selfish interests—the poorest 
and meanest of which are involved in mere 
money getting, from the sordid love of money. 
Happiness is the end lie sets in view—for that, 
all men sigh in present dissatisfaction and 
unrest—yet, how signally does the venture fail. 
Rich old men, who, from the beginning, set 
;their hearts on mere possession, are almost 
always peevish, fretful, ill-natured, and dis¬ 
satisfied with all around them. The excep¬ 
tional instances arc very few, and not highly 
-creditable to human nature. If a man 1ms 
^nothing but money oa which to subsist his 
-spirit when ho becomes old, he is poor and 
)wretched indeed. Feebleness, or total loss of 
■reason, comes, too often, ns the mind’s sad and 
,only refuge from misery.” 

CHAPTER XXXIIX. 

5 After writing, as he had promised, to Lydia, 
>nn account of her father’s condition—stating 
|that he was at home with his family again— 
> Doctor Hofland dismissed the subject from bis 
jmiud, as one not involving any special care or 
>responsibility on his part, and heard nothing 
l about Mr. Guy for several weeks. Then, 
' with no little astonishment, he learned, that, 
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when romovod from tho hospital, instead of <, step-mother listened without a sign of fooling, 
being takon homo, lie was sent to a privato > When ho was done, she said, very calmly— 
asylum somo where in tho Stato of Now York, $ “Adam, thoro iH one thing that I wish you 
and that, within a fow days, ft commission of ) to understand—you, and till others, claiming to 
lunacy had pronounced him hopelessly insnuo. S mako a part of this household. 1 am head and 
Not long afterwards it came to the Doctor’s ^ ruler; and my will, henceforth, is to bo nbso- 
knowledgo, that a guardiau had been appointed Mute law. Now, I am a poaco-lovor, and mean 
for Mr. Guy’s children, and his entiro property ^ that peace shall be maintained here. I will 
romovoil from his control. As far as ho could have no more outbreaks of passion—no more 
learn, Justin Larobo, tho lawyer beforo men- ^ * scones'—-no more calling of hard names—no 
tionod, had boon an activo mover in tho case, £ more fault-fimling. If you, ns your fathers 
as legal advisor of Mrs. Guy, and was the ^ oldest son, are willing to remain on these eon- 
duly appointed guardian. < ditions, well; if not, tho world is wide enough 

“ As well put sheep in tho guardianship of a £ for us all. Do you understand mo?” 
wolf,” snid tiio Doctor, to his wife, in com-< “Perhaps I do,” answered tho young man, 
nmnicating tho information. “If anything whoso fuco had becoino deadly pale—pale from 
could rostovo rational vigor to tho mind of jj intonso passion. 

Adam Guy, it would bo a knowledgo of th©< “Very well,” said Mrs. Guy, coldly. She 
fact, that his doarly loved treasures wore in £ was about turning away, when ho pronounced 
tho grasp of this unscrupulous man. If thero <. her name, sharply. She looked at him, wiih 
bo any legal tricks by which the heirs can be J a glance of half indifferent inquiry on her 
dofrauded, as suroly as tho sun shines arc s face. 

they doomed to poverty, even though their J “ I think I seo your hand, madam.” 
father’s gold may now bo counted by scores of J, There was tho father’s air of stern reso- 
thousands.” < lution in tho boy. 

So covertly were all tho proceedings growing ji “ Ah ?” Tho sneor in Mrs. Guy’s tone, did 
out of Mr. Guy’s mental stato conducted, that <|not altogether conceal the sudden surprise oc- 
Adam know nothing about them until tho pensioned by the words and manner of Adam, 
decree establishing a guardianship was issued, “And I do not mean to ho driven out, 
and Mr. Larobo announced himsolf ns standing Jiyou propose to yourself. I shall remain, and 
to him in his father’s placo. Adam, now in keep you under surveillance—you, and my 
his tw on ty-first year, could not repress his in- Ji precious guardian ! M 

dignnlion. “Adam! lly-!” Tho snbtlo, sclf-pobed 

“ Why was I not consulted in this thing ?” Pwomnn, was thrown for an instant off of her 
ho demanded. |>guard; but she caught up the lines of self- 

“You must put that question to your mo- (’control the moment they dropped from her 
ther,” was tho lawyer’s cool answer. '>hands, and grasped them tightly again. In 

And, ho did so, within tho next ten minutes, 'doing so, her teeth sank into her lip so sharply 
Tho reply was oliaracteristic of tho woman, and >as to draw blood. 

significant of her purposes. 'J “ By what ? Goon.” For a lit tlo while, the 

“Minors aro not usually consulted in the !> boy stood master of the position ; but, only for 
matt or of guardianships.” 'Ja little while. His step-mother withdrew into 

Thoro was a cold sneor on her lips. >herself again, and ottered him no salient 

“In eight months, I will bo of age, and Jpoint for attack, thus baffling his courageous 

then-” 'assault. 

Adam checked himself. '> “I shall not repeat tho adomonition I gave 

“And then? Go on, sir.” >*you a little whilo ago,” she said, with well 

“I will sot asido this guardianship.” ;assumed indifference. “Unless your conduct 

“Ah, will you?” Tho Indy was cool and * is in conformity with tho rule I have announced 
oynical. “ Am glad to bo advised of your in- >ns first in this household, you cannot remain; 
tontions so early. Of course, your offorts will >so, if tho purpose to act ns a spy is earned 
bo successful, sooing that you aro tho youngest -out, you must put yourself on your good 
ohild.” 5 behavior—otherwise, tho doBign will signally 

Stung by hor raannor, and the cool dcfianco Hail.” 
exhibited in hor response, Adam lost control > And, passing out from tho room in which 
of himself, and indulged in a storm of invcctivo, ?lho interview occurred, sho loft Adnta to feu 
accusation, and throat, to all of which his Sown thoughts, which woro far from being as 
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clear and determinate ns he had sought to ' might grasp the entire establishment for them* 
make his step-mother believe. £ selves, were not unwilling to meet the views of 

Only a few weeks were permitted to elapse \ his legal representative, and arrango for nn 
from the date of La robe's appointment ns {mined into closing of his interest, which was 
guardian, ero he gave formal notice to the done as speedily us possible, 
firm in which Mr. Guy was senior partner, of It was in vain that Adam remonstrated, and 
his intention to withdraw the interest he repro- \ insisted on seeing tho articles of agreement; 
seated; in other words, to dissolve tho co-' ho only worked alienation towards himself in 
partnership, and change the status of property S both parties, and gave n fair opportunity to 
held in tho business. Against this, Adam at s his father’s old associates in business to signify 
once protested in tho most rcsoluto manner. ^ their wish to dispense with his presence at tho 
lie understood at a glance, the wrong involved < desk ho had been occupying for over a year, 
in such n stop—especially, the wrong to him- ) Removed in consequence from a position whero 
self: for, ho had steadily looked forward to a<he would havo been able to keep himself nd- 
podtiou in tho firm as partner; and, sinco his vised in regard to tho progressive withdrawal 
father's unfortunato loss of reason, to nn j!of his father’s interest, with the amounts paid 
actunl representation of his intorcHt. over, and the probnblo lino of investments, 

“You will not agree to this?” he said to his Adam found himself completely battled in his 
father’s partners, confident that they would purpose to dog the steps of Larobe, who ns- 
interpose in some way to prevent so fatal a sumed towards him nn impenetrable, half- 
step from being taken—a step which must \offended reserve, on all occasions when they 
separate tho estate, now held in trust for the - happened to meet. A small allowance of 
heirs of his father, from largo annual divi- \money was doled out through liis step-mother, 
(lends in one of the most profitably conducted 1 Larobo refusing to lmve any business inter- 
establishments in tho city. -.course with him, on the ground of having 

“Wo havo no alternative,” was the answer received an insult, 
received by Adam. 44 Mr, Larobe is competent So completely had Mr. Guy separated himself 
to order a dissolution, and we must submit.” rfrom social life—so entirely had ho put confi- 
“Mny I see tho written agreement, underNdenco in money alone, ns his best and most 
which the firm now exists ?” 'enduring friend, that now, in the great city 

The partners looked at each other, inqutr- / where ho lmd lived and grown rich, there was 
ingly, hesitated, and then one tnude answer— none to look after the interests of his children, 
"That will bo submitted to Mr. Larobe, as >and protect them from wrong—none to examine 
representative of your father's estate, lie ]vinto his unhappy case, and see that ho was not 
ilone has tho right to call for it.” 'held a prisoner on pretenco of insanity, rather 

Adam understood them now. Why should Sthan in a salutary and needed confinement, 
there be any hesitation about letting him see <’Suddenly, a tempest lmd swept down upon tho 
the agreement ? Ho felt that there could only >bcu where ho had spread his sails so long and 
he one answer to tho question. They wero 'proudly to tho summer airs; and, though his 
Mger to Beizo the advantage offered, by which vessel went down in tho sight of hundreds, 
this whole business would fall into their >none were drawn to the rescue, and few, if 
hands'; scire it at once, untrammelled by any ^any, woro conscious of pity or sympathy, 
stipulations looking to nn ultimate dissolution \ Having withdrawn himself from all community 
of tho firm whioli might exist in tho partner- > 0 f interests—from all good-fellowship with his 
ship papers. >kind—ignoring, in the narrow spirit of mere 

And this was tho truth. According to mu- * 44 self-help,” all tho generous impulses of 
tual agreement, expressed in writing, ono > mutual help, there was none to care what 
rear’s notice of intended withdrawal from the ^might befall him in the voyage of life. And 
firm had to bo given. If this were adhered Jso, when disaster came, ho was left to the help 
to, the interest of Mr. Guy could not bo closed ^>of his money-gods. If thoy could not snvo 
for a twelvemonth, lint, Mrs. Guy, acting > him, his case was hopeless. Alas! how liope- 
through Larobe, was eager to have all the > less it was proving! 

property in a controllable Bhnpo ns quickly ns l A dead calm of months followed. John was 
possible, nnd particularly boforo Adam reached >still away at sea; but, letters from the captain 
the nge of twenty-ono. The business partners ^of the vessel in which ho had sailed ns super- 
of Mr. Guy, accepting tho opportunity for >cargo, gave a very discouraging account of his 
gelling rid of their senior, by which thoy Shnbits and conduct. Ho seemed to be completely 
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demoralized. Lydia liad made several attempts e bad the power to control, said abruptly, and 
to effect a reconciliation with her family ; but, 5 with a significance of tone that startled Mrs. 
all overtures were repulsed. The conduct of < Guy— 

Edwin at school, was so had, that the principal < “ Where is father?” 

had written several times, threatening to dis-< “What do you mean? I don’t get the drift 
miss him. In the midst of all this, the step-<of your question,” said Mrs. Guy, so calmly 
mother held herself at a cold distance from £ as to conceal the quicker pulsations already 
Adam and his youngest sister, Frances, who < leaping away from her heart, 
remained at homo. Occasionally, Mr. Larobe i “ 1 simply said—where is father?” 
came to see her, on business; hut, these were S “lie’s in an insane asylum. Were you 
rare occurrences, as she preferred seeing him> never made awaro of the fact?” How very 
at his own office, in order to blind Adam, who ('even was her low-toned voice, in which was 
was always on the alert. While, so lav as \just apparent n veil of surprise. 

Adam knew, the intercourse between his step-c “Of course, I’m aware of that fact; hut, 
mother and guardian was limited to rare ) from some cause, the location has never been 


interviews, not a week passed, without close 
conference between them. 

One day—it was only a month or two from 
the time when the young man would reach his 
majority—Adam met Doctor 11 off and. They 
had no acquaintance with each other. In 
fact. Doctor Holland did not even know, by 
sight, the son of liis early friend; but, hearing 
his name mentioned in a company, where 
both happened to bo present, lie drew him 
aside, and made inquiry about his father. 

“No better,” was the answer received. 

“Where is lie?” asked the Doctor. 

“ Somewhere in New York,” replied Adam. 

“In the city?” 

“No, sir; I believe not; somewhere in the 
state.” 

“And don’t you really know where he is?” 
The lone of surprise in which this was spoken, 
brought tho blood to Adam’s face. 

“He’s in an Asylum, near Troy.” The 
young man stammered, and looked confused. 
Doctor Holland was confounded; for, he un¬ 
derstood this to be only a guess, or an 
evasion. 

“If you are really in ignorance touching 
your father’s condition, and place of confine¬ 
ment,” he said, with considerable impressive¬ 
ness of manner, “it is your duty to inform 
yourself as speedily as possible.” 

Doctor Holland could not rend, to his own 


" communicated. What my question involves, is 
; the place of asylum.” 

“And don’t you really know?” The ex¬ 
pression of astonishment on the part of Mrs. 
f Guy was very decided. 

> “That information you have, singularly 
4 ? enough, withheld.” 

) “ What do you mean, sir?” A Hash sprung 

Cfrom the woman’s cold eyes. 

) “Just what I have said, madam—that 
\> information you have, singularly enough, with- 
OicUl. More than once, I have asked where 
,;iny father was confined, but never received s 
^satisfactory answer.” , 

? “Indeed! Well, you have shown yourself 
i- to bo a loving and dutiful son !” How bitterly 
' : shc sneered. “A year, almost, since your 
poor father was taken away, and yet, in all 
?thnt time, you remain ignorant and indifferent 
about him—don’t even know in what insthu- 
jtion he is confined !” 

'? “Will you now inform me?” said Adam, 

> mastering, by a vigorous effort, the wave 0 : 
passion, that was about sweeping him away, 
)and revealing only a slight tremor in his 
5 voice. 

> “Certainly.” Mrs. Guy smiled, with a 
Smock grnciousncss of manner that was ex¬ 
cessively irritating. 

“ Where ?” 

I “ On Staten Island.” 


satisfaction, tho effect produced by this sen-? “In what asylum ? Where is it located?” 
fence. Adam was cither shocked or offended. > “The institution is one of the best in the 


No answer was made; and the Doctor, feeling £ country,” said Mrs. Guy, speaking with dc- 
that he had no right to intrude farther, re- >liberation, and evidently seeking to gain time 
marked on some current topic, and then left > for thought. We placed your father there, 
the young man to his own thoughts. lie, soon ^because we desired to secure for him in his 
after, missed him from tho company. :> unlinppy condition, the wisest moral treatment, 

On that same evening, and not very long J and the highest professional skill.” 
after his brief interview with Doctor Hofland, ^ “What is the name of this institution ?” in- 
Adam presented himself before his step-mother, Squired Adam. 

and, with more agitation in his voice than hej “Woodville,” answered Mrs. Guy. 
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“How is it reached ?” > anxious alarm. After brooding over the sug- 

“Mr. Larobc can inform you. I have not^gestion for awhile, he determined to see Mr. 
been there.” 5 Lnrobe himself, and learn all that he might 

“Although my father has been away from > feel disposed to communicate in regard to his 
home for nearly a year!” Adam could not let ; father; and so, after conquering, with a strong 
the opportunity for a retaliatory thrust at:’effort, his unwillingness to meet the lawyer, 
hii step-mother pass unimproved. ' lie finally, under self-compulsion, entered his 

“His mental state is such as to render the Joffice, 
presence of his friends unavailing for good. | “Can I see Mr. Larobc?” lie asked of a 
If that were not so, I should have been with him ^ young man who was writing at a table, 
often,” said Mrs. Guy, in her imperturbable^ “He is engaged at present, but will be at 
mniiner. “But I receive frequent reports of;leisure in a few minutes. Sit down ;” and the 
his condition, and have the calm satisfaction young man pointed to a chair, 
of knowing that all in human power to do for :» Adam took tho chair. Adjoining the room 
hhu, is done, and done under my direction. : in which ho found himself, was another, the 
If you are in any doubt on this subject, I door of which stood ajar. In a little while, I 10 
would advise an early visit to the institution ;. 1 noticed a murmur of voices coming from this 
and, I must say, that your failure to do so up 'room; and his ear soon detected, at intervals, 
to this time, and general indifference touching . the tones of a woman. Nearly a quarter of an 
your father, strikes me as very singular. ^hour elapsed, and still the murmur of voices 
Such indifference in a son, 1 have never before • went on. Adam grew impatient at length, 
seen exhibited.” ^and, rising, walked three or four times across 

Adam was not skilled enough in human the room, 
nature, to read the true meaning of all this. I “I’ll drop in again,” he said. 

His step-mother was too deep for him. f “ He can’t be occupied much longer,” inter- 

“I shall not lie under that reproach long,” ,posed the young man, who was a law student 
returned the young man, angrily. ' in tho office. 

“I would not,” was coldly answered. > Adam’s hand was now on the door. 

And there the interview ended. ' “ ru return in half an hour.” 

“ Will you get for ine, from Mr. Larobe, the > “What name shall I give?” asked the 

exact locality of that asylum?” said Adam, to Jstudent. 

his step-mother, on the next day. > “Say that Mr. Guy called.” 

“IVhy not get it from him yourself?” was \ “Mr. Guy! 0 I 1 !” A gleam of intelligence 
replied. “1 don’t expect to sec him very J lighted the young man’s face. “Just wait a 
500U -’ j moment. I’ll inform Mr. Larobe that you are 

“Mr. Larobo and I are not on the best of-'here.” And the student, first tapping at the 
terms; and it will not be igrccable for me to >door, pushed it open, and gliding into the back 
c;dl at his office.” * office, carefully shut the door behind him. lie 

“Oh! I’m sorry. If I see him, I will ask >remained a few moments, and then returning, 
tim, of course,” said Airs. Guy, with indiffer- Jsaid— 

ence. “ But, it is not at all likely that he will 1 “Can you call at four o’clock this afternoon ? 
le here for some time.” _>Mr. Larobe has several business engagements 

“Can’t you send him a note?” inquired ’this morning, but will be pleased to see you at 
Adam. >four.” 

“\es, I could do so.” Airs. Guy’s answer ’ “ Very well. I’ll endeavor to be here at the 

was not outspoken. >time you mention. Good morning.” And 

“Will you?” ? Adam withdrew, feeling a sense of relief at 

“I’ll think about it,” and she retired from ; having escaped meeting with the lawyer, to- 
the room. Adam soon after left the bouse. Awards whom he entertained a bitter animosity, 
h was beginning to shape itself more and more 11 Not long nfter his retirement, a lady emerged 
distinctly in his mind that something was wrong j from the back office, and lingered in earnest 
in respect to his father; and at last suspicion •' conversation—speaking in low tones—with Mr. 
took the form of doubt in regard to liis real > Larobe. 

insanity. Might he not be held in confine-J “I’ll manage him; never fear,” were the 
meat, through the bribery of his keepers ? >lawyer’s last assuring words, as the lady, who 
The possibility of such a thing, once imagined, J who was none other than Airs. Guy, passed 
shocked tho young man, and fiUed him with ;> into the street. 
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Four o’clock cnmo, and Mr. Lnrobo But alone 
in hirt office, waiting for Adam Guy, But the 
young innn (lid not make his appearance. Ills 
tin willingness to oncounler tlio lawyer kept, 
him from meeting tho engagement. He pre¬ 
ferred obtaining tho information ho sought, 
through tho agency of his step-mother. 

“ Did you send a noto to Mr. Lurobo?" ho 
asked, on finding an opportunity to be alone 
with Mrs. Guy in tho ovoning. 

“I did not," was coldly answered. 

“You promised to do so?" 

Mrs. Guy shook her head, at tho samo time 
that sho compressed her lips firmly. 

“You certainly did.” Adam grew a Utile 

warm. ( 

“ I told you that 1 would think about it; and 
I have done so. From what passed between 1 
us last night and this morning, it is plain that 
cortain huso and inhuman suspicions in regard , 
to mo have entered your mind—suspicious that : 
l fool as outrages. This being (lie case, I 
prefer not standing between you and Mr. ' 
Larobc, us the medium of intelligence touching 
your father. Go to him, and seok tho infor- ( 
mat ion you desire.” < 

Mrs. Guy showed unusual fooling for a wo- t 
man of her cold temperament, and great self- 
command. c 

Adam was not prepared for this. His stop- < 
mother observed him closely; noting tho effect' 
of her opening assault, which was only pro- <, 
paratory to one of greater violence, ; 

“ You aro cpiick to imagine tho supposition 
of wrong," ho snid, with a significant curl of : 
his upper lip. < 

“What do you mean, sir!" demanded Mrs. < 
Guy, with a fierceness of manner that startled < 
Adam. Ilo had novor seen his step-mother 8o< 
moved in his life—never felt such a fear of her < 
ns suddenly fell upon him. < 

“I said," ho repeated, but with not half tho; 
firmness of his first utterance, “ that you woro < 
quick to imagino tho supposition of wrong." * 
“ I am quick to feel tho sting of a false and < 
base insinuation, sir l—quick, as all true and ( 
honorable minds aro," anjnvorod Mrs. Guy, 1 ' 
with increasing indignation of manner. “ And 
1 tell you, sir, that you havo gono just one Btep 
too far in a scries of long continued outrages; ci 
and from this hour, l shall hold you at a dis- ‘ 
tanco. If you chooso to placo yoursolf in at 
position of antagonism, well; you havo a right J 
to tho election, and also to tho fruits thereof.' 
Consider mo from this time your onomy, if you 
will, I shall not shrink from tho rotation, < 
depend upon it!" 


, Adam had in him too much of his fathers 
^dogged self-will, and blind self-reliance, to 
•dream of stooping to conciliation. 

J “ As you like,” ho simply said. Tlion added, 
with a threat, in his voico, “Tho law is just; 
'and I shall bo of age in two months." 

1 A gleam of cruel triumph lit the eyes of 
his step-mother; and she answered, in a hiss¬ 
ing whisper— 

v “Thoso who take tho sword, sometime) 
perish by tho sword. Try tho law, and abide 
by tho law." 

| Both parlies were too much excited to con- 
tinuo that wordy contest, as each felt; ami «q 
they mutually retired from tho field. The 
quarrel was really of Mrs. Guy’s seeking 
though apparently brought on by Adam; but 
sho was betraying liersolf a litllo too fur under 
the pressure of feeling, and was glad to recede, 
lest sumo unwise utterance should full from 
her lips. 

[to UK OOXOl.UDKn IN NKXT NUMUKlt.j 
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gidurcs of Ihq 

IIY VIItfllNlA V. TOWNSKM>. 

£ “Only a hundred dollars! Oh, this miscr- 
<nblc, miserable wart** 

And the young lady tossed the letter ami 
‘ the check on the table, her fair face darkened 
(■ with disappointincut nnd anger, and leaning 
Shack in her chair, and renting her head on her 
r hand, and her daintily slippered feet tupping 
Jjilio carpet, the feelings which habitually 
( ! governed and moulded her life, took to them- 
^selves form and expression in the following 
Q monologue. 

r, 44 Isn’t it. outrageous now? I slinnt get to 
£tlio .Springs this summer! That letter just 
(.decides the matter, for pa says raising a dol¬ 
lar is out of the question ; he never knew such 
Mimes ill all his experience; and we shall lmvo 
c to cut short in everything, for from Mary land 
£to Minnesota, it’s all aliko, no money to ho 

< had. 

£ “And what is to become of air, I’d like to 
<5 know, now I can’t go to the Springs! And I’d 
/made up my mind for such a delightful sum- 
siner, and was going to set about ordering my 
' wardrobe next week. And hero must come a 
5 paltry one hundred dollar check from pa, when 
<1 couldn’t think of getting off on less than a 
? thousand; for I’ll never see Saratoga, before 
J> I'll go there in shabby style. 

I 44 And just think of my two now sets of 
5jowclry, and my new laces just as good ns 

< thrown away, for I must cither stay and bake 
£ alive here in the city, or go off to somo dull, 
£ country boarding house, where I shall mope 
j myself to death, and I might ns well die at 
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once, as try to live, now I’ve got to give up < 
Saratoga! ( 

• “ How I had counted on such a good time, ( 
too, such ns we lmd last year I One always < 
meets such delightful society at Saratoga; and 1 
tliis year I meant to create a sensation, and < 
now the miserable war must start up and spoil j 
it all. < 

“ I don’t believe that anybody ever was quite \ 
so aggravated and tormented as I am. I wish I < 
hadn’t lived to see this, summer, now my hap- < 
piness is all spoiled, for the only life worth j 
living in July and August is at the Springs; < 
and to think it 1ms all happened on account of J 
this miserable, miserable war!*’ < 

And so mused Adelaide 'Walters as she sat \ 
in the stately chamber of her city home, with < 
the sweet sunshine of the opening June laugh- \ 
mg about her, as though there were no such < 
things as sin and sutfering on the earth to which 5 
it had come once more with its golden cove- < 
nant. < 

And Adelaide Walters, who was the only, * 
and motherless daughter of a New York mer- < 
chant, whose firm had been among the first to \ 
feel the great commercial pressure of the times, < 
never, for one instant, thought of the yearning, 
aching hearts, throbbing nil over the land,—of [ 
the brave men who had left tlicir homes and 
gone forth for their country’s help in her hour ( 
of peril, to endure toil, and danger, and suffer¬ 
ing, and to face anguish and death on the 
battle field. It had never entered her thoughts 
during the twenty-three years of her strangely 
fair and favored life that she owed the God 
who made her a word of prayer or praise, 
because her birthplace had fallen to her in the 
most blessed land that the sun shines upon— 
that over it floated that precious banner whose 
stars have unfurled their blessed story on every 
sea, and been a beacon light to the nations 
which sat in darkness—there never crossed 
the mind of Adelaide Walters one reverential 
thought of all her fathers and mothers of the 
Revolution had done and borne in privation, 
and struggle, in death agonies, and living 
woes, to leave for their descendants their 
sacred birthright of liberty. No glow of gra¬ 
titude ever swept through her soul, when she 
looked on the portrait of the great hero of the 
Revolution; she had never thought of those 
long, slow seven years of care, and suspense, 
of fearful trial, and marvellous courage, when 
a smile hardly ever broke the lines of that 
calm, noble face; she never felt, when the 
sweet Sabbath bells called her to the worship 
of the true God, that to buy for her tho privi - { 


lege to worship Ilim according to her own free 
will and conscience, earth’s best, and bravest 
blood, had been poured like summer rain, that 
martyrs lmd endured agonies which might 
have wrung cries from the stones under their 
feet, and women prayed and wept away their 
lives, and met suffering and death with calm, 
serene faces, for the truth they had bequeathed 
to her. 

And when there swept through all the land, 
on the path of the spring winds, that call for 
men to arm themselves, and go forth to battle, 
Adelaide Walters was not stirred by one gene¬ 
rous, self-forgetful impulse; her only emotion 
on the matter was one of vexation and disap¬ 
pointment that her father could not nfford to 
send her to the Springs that summer. For 
that alone she lamented, and anathematized 
the war; and beyond that, she had neither 
care for, nor interest in it. 

You have met, dear reader, plenty of men 
and women of whose character Adelaide Wal¬ 
ters is the representative type. As you read 
these lines your thoughts will go out and fasten 
upon them, no matter how limited may be the 
sphere of your experience and observation; 
for in every relation and position in human 
life may be found men and women, the first, 
canon,of whose creed is self-interest, and they 
can never look at any great principle outside 
of its relation to themselves. 

Love of country, adherence to truth and 
right, amid wrong and obloquy, self-denial for 
the sake of others, never woke one generous 
throb in their hearts. It is useless to try to 
awake it there. Their whole lives revolve in 
the narrow orbit of their own ease and eon- 
•veniencc, or aggrandizement. They will not 
be liberalized and enlarged. Self is the centre 
;of their whole being, and they take the clusters 
which are the sweet fruits of all the ages, they 
take the great blessingH of their day and gene¬ 
ration which have been bought at so great a 
'price, without one thought of gratitude to God 
or man. 

> Alas! for how many selfish, and unthankful, 
and undeserving, do the great and good, of all 
; times, toil and suffer; taught of Him who 
'causcth Ilis sun to rise on the evil, and on the 
;good, and sendeth rain on the just, and the 
’unjust. 

I “ Shut up your book, sis, I’ve got some news 
‘to tell you,** and the young man threw himself 
,down on a chair opposite the young girl, who 
‘was deeply absorbed in Dickens’s last work. 

She looked up, and a smile of bright glad- 
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ness came into a face that was young and 
sweet. “Is it good news, Walter?” 

A little doubt and sadness came into the 
man’s face; but he tried to clear up the ex¬ 
pression as lie took the hand which lay on the 
book: “ 1’ni afraid you wont think it is, but 
you will be a brave girl, Lottie, and bear it, 
courageously ?” 

The large, bright eyes, with their hidden ' 
lights and laughter, searched the speaker’s 
face earnestly, then a great fear and terror, 
darkened all the light in the young girl’s face; ( 
the words broke in a kind of choking cry 
from her lips, ' 

“Oh, Walter, you don’t mean—you’re not < 
going to the war, are you ?” 

He did not answer her, he could not with 
that look in her face, but she knew what his 
eyes said, and with a cry which was low, 
because it could not be loud for agony, the 
head, with its shower of golden-brown ringlets, 
fell down on the brother’s knee. 

“Come, now, this wont do, Lottie;” there 
was a slight faltering along the words, which 
mde one feel that their lightness did not come 
from the speaker’s heart. “Why, you’ll never 
make a soldier’s wife in this world, if you take 
on so, because I’m going away for three months. 
It’ll be gone before you can turn round. Look 


j soldier whose knees wouldn’t have knocked 

> under him so that he couldn’t have faced the 
! enemy, if he’d held up such a picture as those 
>you’ve been painting for me.” 

> “But you wouldn’t have me a coward, 
JLottie? I’m young, and brave, and strong, 
>and my country needs me now, and I should 
jbe ashamed not to be ready in the hour of her 
;necd and peril. Come, be brave now as the 
; sister of a soldier should, and tell me I shall 
go with a ‘ God bless you 1’ ” 

i She looked up, the great tears hanging down 
her fair cheeks, and the “God bless you!” 

■ was faint but steadily spoken. 

“And now I’ve some good news for you: 
open your eyes wide, for you’ve the honor of 
being the sister of a lieutenant.” 

A look of pleased surprise flashed through 
the shadow on Charlotte Thornton’s face. “Oh, 
Walter, is it really so?” 

“Yes, title and office are mine now. Isn’t 
that something to be a little proud over?” 

“Yes; but”— 

“ I wont have another ‘ but.’ You must wear 
a cheerful fnce, and keep a bright voice, for 
mother’s sake. I do hate to tell her.” 

“ Poor mamma !” sighed the girl. “ Oh, 
.Walter, remember if anything linppens to you 
it will break all our hearts.” 


up here now, and sec if you can’t call up somej, « ifs,’ either; I positively interdict all 

courage in that little, chicken heart of yours!” <' 0 f them; and as I’m going off so soon, you’ll 
“Oh, but what if you should be shot, Walter ‘ mc have my own way about it.” 

—wliat if you should never come back to us!” «[ << jy ow soon ?>» 

sobbed the girl. t 1 “ Next Wednesday or Thursday our regiment 

“ Don t think of that, my dear child. lou’ll<g 0es _ Now, Lottie, do you love me?” slipping 
see me back lioarty and sound at the end of < p a ] m 0 f his hand under her chin, and hold- 
three months, and wont she have a welcome <j n g U p ] 10r f ace? so that he could look into the* 
for her soldier-brother, and wont she be a little < e y CS dazzled with tears. 

proud of him, too.” < “You know that I do, Walter, better than my 

“I can’t think about that, Walter,” the sobs < own 

going in and out of the words. “I shall only* “Well, then, the time 1ms come to provo 
lie awake nights, and think maybe you are <. y 0Ur n ff cc tj 0Ili Let me see you brave, strong, 
lying sick and alone on some dreadful battle * happy, until I go ; it will take a great burden 
field, with nobody to bring ft cup of cold water c f rom my heart, and help sustain mother, if 
to your parched lips; and your white face \ y 0U 

turned up to the sky. < Well, I’ll try for your sake, Walter.” 

“And I shall start out of my dreams, <; “ That’s a good girl, and like my* own darling 

and think of the long, weary night marches, < sister; There’ll be lots of things for you to do 
and the toiling days; and my heart will ache < before I go,” rightly judging that active cm- 
tilllcan’t bear it, Walter; and every time there < ployment would best direct her thoughts from 
is a battle, I shall read over the list of the < the great trial through which it had been ap 
killed and wounded with a great shiver, for fear J pointed her to pass. 

your name may be there ! Oh, Walter, I can’t < «< Oh, I’ll do anything, Walter; I’ll hem your 

let you go to the war !” J handkerchiefs, and make your shirts, and—and, 

“Of course you can’t, if you’re going to< you wont forget your little Lottie, will you, 
scare up all those terrible bugbears to frighten < when you’re away”—she couldn’t finish the 
jour imagination. And there never was a < sentence. 
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“ Forget her! Bless your dear little heart, 
there’s no danger of that,” and ho held her to 
his brave breast tightly, and stroked the bright 
hair, cleft with shadows, which was laid 
against it. 

“ Do you see , him, Lottie ? My eyes have 
grown dim of late, and the figures all run to¬ 
gether.” 

The lady said these words as slic grasped 
the hand of her daughter, for the two were 
standing on the steps of a large building, amidst 
a crowd who were shouting welcomes, and toss¬ 
ing their handkerchiefs to the returned volun¬ 
teers. She was a pale, gentle-faced old lady, 
and there was something very touching in the 
way her eyes strained after each band of 
men, and at last turned hopelessly away. 

“ No, I don’t see him, mother.” The girl’s 
heart was in her face, kindling the glow in her 
checks, and the light in her eyes, as she stood 
leaning breathlessly forward, searching every 
face and figure for the well-known one. 

. Suddenly she started. “Yes, there he is, 
mother, and he is lifting his hat, and smiling 
on us now. Oh, mother, mother, it's Wnlter!” 
and she didn’t think of the crowd as she waved 
her handkerchief, and tossed him her shower 
of kisses. 

“Is it my boy—is it my boy?” cried the 
mother, aiul then she, too, caught a glimpse of 
the smiling face and tall figure of the young 
lieutenant; and forgetful that there was an 
eye to behold her amid the thousand gazers on, 
she Bprang forward, threw her arm around the 
young officer’s neck, and kissed his bronzed 
cheek, just as she had done when he was a 
baby. 

And when she turned back there were many 
eyes in the crowd, besides the mother’s, which 
were dim with tears. 

The evening had folded its silver-gray veil 
over the city, and the mother and daughter sat 
together in their pleasant home, and their 
hearts were full of joy and gratitude as they 
watched the stars open their golden lights 
along the blue valleys of the sky. 

“ I think lie’ll try to come up to-night, 
daughter, don’t you?” said Mrs. Lawrence, as 
she glanced at the table which had been spread 
with every delicacy which the mother’s love 
fancied most likely to stimulate the soldier’s 
appetite. 

“I hope so mamma; but you know it may 
be hard for Walter to get away from the men 
before morning; we shall see him then.” 

“Did he look changed, Lottie? I’m afraid 
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<he’s gone through a great deal of hardship_ 

£my tenderly nurtured boy.” 

< “Well, he looked sunhrowned, and weather. 

; beaten, hut the old smile was in his eyes.” 

“It wont go out of them until the light does. 
Your father gave them that Binilo, Lottie.” 

< “ Hurrah! hurrah I anybody here got a 

< Avelcomc for a tired, hungry soldier.” 

£ They knew the voice, and the next moment 

< the young officer burst into the room, and 
5 caught his mother and sister about the waist, 

' and what tears, and blessings, and huggings 
✓ followed—dear reader you know better than 
tuy pen can tell you! 

I “ Dear me, Walter, you look as though you’d 
: )becn through everything,” said the mother, as 
ckoon as she could see the young officers face 
^through her glad tears. 

(, “Well, we’ve had some pretty rough tum- 
<>b\ing, that’s a fact; hut it’s to be expected in 
war, you know. A fellow that coines out of it 
with his neck safe, and liia hones whole, has 
Sreason to thank God, I can tell you.” 

(| A quick shudder went over the old lady and 
Sthe young one at these words. The officer 
;’saw it, and turned lightly towards the table. 

“Well, my eyes haven’t seen a table like 
(Jthnt for the last three months. It’s enough to 
J»muke a soldier’s eyes dance for joy.” 

<! “Now turn right to, my boy,” said the 
''happy mother, as she bustled about the table. 

“ I just got up what I thought you’d like best, 
!>cold tongue, and gooseberry jam, and apple pie. 

> Don’t you remember when you was a boy hoff 
i* fond you used to be of apple pie?” 

) “Don’t I, though! and I’m ready to afford 
5 you ocular demonstration that I haven’t for. 
^gotten my old likings, if I have been to the 

> war. Come, Lottie, set right down in your 
' old place here,” pulling out the chair on his 
>left. “ How pleasant and natural it all secins!” 

> “I know it, Walter; bless your precious 

> heart!” and slipping into the chair, Lottie went 
^through a second chapter of hugging and kiss* 

> ing, and then she insisted that she must sweeten 
^hcr brother’s cup of coffee, as he always 

> insisted nobody understood just how much of 

> the saccharine element it required, so well as 
r his sister. And the mother looked on with her 
i pleased smile, and the soldier bent over b\i 
^ well heaped plate, and the young girl feasted 
>her eyes on the sunhrowned face, and listened 
£to the stories, stranger than any romance, 

> which the young officer had to tell, and through 
5 the sky, over head, flowed the goldcij “stream 

of stars,” and tlie hours went down softly into 
midnight, and a new day was horn to the yeati 
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before the mother and her children left the' and liuskiness in his throat, and he wishes he 
table, where he who had come back once more, ;could get away without speaking the last 
gat, the joy of their heart, and the light of^word. 

their eyes! ^ “Come, mother,” lie says, stowing the large 

- ^bundle in his deep coat pocket, “it’s high 

“Now, Martin, I’ve got everything stowed Mime I was off, so we must say good bye. Take 
away iu this bundle, though it was mighty hard rcare of yourself now, and don’t go to fretting 
work. I’ve done up them two shirts fit for a ' yourself about me. I’ll write as often as I 
king, and I’ve stowed away a little batch of ^caii.” 

doughnuts in one corner; and I’ve given you ^ The old woman put her feeble arms about 
a green needlebook, and the top is filled with sthe strong man. “Oh, my’ boy,” and the 
pins, and you’ll find sewin’ silk, and brown \sobs shook her gray hairs, “.you wont forget 
thread, and a couple o’ darnin’ needles in one ;y’our poor old mother, that loves you better 
corner. You’ve got three pair o’ nice, warm <than her life, will you ? You’ll remember how 
jocks, that I knit last summer, and that never ;the morning will never rise, and the night will 
went on to your feet. You must look out and <never fall, in which she doesn’t pray God to 
not wet ’em, whatever comes, for I al’uys ; take care of her boy; and you wont forget the 
thought that your father caught his death cold <little red-covered Bible, I put into a corner of 
die day that lie felled the hickory tree in the .the bundle V s 

south meadow, for lie came home with his feet ^ “No, I wont forget it. Come now, mother, 
soppin’ wet, and was so hoarse he couldn’t<gi vo 1110 a real, hearty’, cheerful good bye. 
jpeak a loud word the next day, and before £ Don’t look on the dark side. Maybe I shall 
the week was gone the cough set in, which ^hc back before the year’s over, and then if he’s 
carried him to his grave. You’ll remember, ;dono bis duty’, as a brave man should, and 
Martin, and mind and not get your feet wet?” rmaybe got promoted, you’ll be proud of your 
“I’ll do the best I can, mother. You talksoldier boy ?” 
as though you didn’t know much about the “ you’re nil I’ve got, Martin, and if 
rough and tumble time we’ve got to go through,; anything should happen to you, it would break 
but you mean it all right.” ; my heart—it would break it, Martin.” 

It was in the large kitchen of a small, old- . J “Don’t talk of anything’s ‘happening,’ 
fashioned country cottage, that these words mother, except wliat’s good. Come, cheer up, 
ivere spoken. You could not have helped for I want a last smile, instead of a last sob, 
liking the old woman’s face, pale and faded' and there isn’t another minute to spare !” 
though it was with years, and sickness, and ; Mrs. Johnson swallowed down her sobs, and 
care; it had such a good mother-look, and drawing down the sunburnt face to her lips, 
WAS so full of kindness and sympathy. she said, with a tremulous smile, 

She was poor and old; her husband had “God bless you, my precious boy!” 
long ago laid down on that last brown pillow > “ God bless you, mother!” lie couldn’t trust 

which the earth spreads smooth for all her his voice to speak another word, and he dashed 
children. And around his grave clustered half . away. 

a dozen smaller ones, sons and daughters who ' She stood in the door and watched him until 
had gone before him. ho was out of sight, and she saw him brush his 

So Martin Johnson was all which remained hand across his eyes several times before he 
to Ms mother; the hope and the staff of her old turned and waved it to her. Once her voice 
age. All the tendrils of her love wove them- >.followed after him, 

selves around him ; and he was a kind, ? “ Don’t forget the doughnuts, Martin.” 

thoughtful, Industrious son, whose highest } “I shunt, the next time I’m hungry’.” 
ambition was to payoff the mortgage on the!? They were the last words she heard. A 
old homestead, and settle down there for life. > moment later and he was out of sight, and Mrs. 

But when the summer crops were mostly in, ^Johnson went in and closed the door. God 
and the winter and the hard times promised > help her! 
little work or recompense to farm laborers, he> 

had been induced to join a company of volun-^ “Is there any tidings from tbc war, Squire 
teers forming in bis town. And now the last) Far nh am ?” asked Mrs. Johnson, as the gentle- 
hour with his mother has come, and he stands ' man entered her cottage, one pleasant morning 
there, the young, brave, stalwart man, and Sin the early autumn. Squire Farnham was a 
there is a strange weakness about his heart, ^ bluff, rubicund face, corpulent, good hearted 
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sort of nmn. That very morning a short para¬ 
graph in the county newspaper had caught his 
eye, and it ran, 

“Martin Johnson, of the Third Vermont 
Regiment, was shot by a scout last night, while 
on guard duty.” 

The Squire saw at the first glance that the 
terrible tidings had not reached Mrs Johnson, 
lie had ridden over to condole with her, and it 
had fallen to him to break the news to the 
stricken, as best he could. 

‘‘Wall, yes,”‘said the gentleman, taking a 
chair in the small parlor, and feeling very 
awkward, “ we’ve had some news.” 

There was something in the tone which 
mnde Mrs. Johnson look up with a throb of 
fear in her heart. “Is it bad news?” she 
asked. 

“ Mrs. Johnson, I’m sorry for you, from my 
soul!” said Squire Farnham. 

Perhaps a woman would have broken the 
news more tenderly, but the Squire was a 
blunt man, and did it after bis fashion. 

Mrs. Johnson’s lips grew very white; she 
came towards the Squire, and said, in a rapid, 
trembling voice, 

“ Have you heard anything about my boy?” 

“Mrs. Johnson, lie’s gone!” 

She did not shriek or scream,—she sat 
down in the nearest chair, and lifted up her 
withered hands, and while the tears swam 
down her pale checks, she moaned, 

“ Don’t say so, Squire Farnham, don’t say 
my boy has gone. God has got all the rest, 
and I thought Ife’d leave him to my old age ! 

“No, no, it can’t he that Martin’s gone,— 
that I shall never hear his bright, quick step, | 
on the walk, or see his dear face come bound- < 
ing in at the door. He was all I’d got in thc ( 
wide world, and I was so proud of him, and I ( 
loved him so 1 , 

“ My little Martin, whose yellow curls I used 1 
to wind around my fingers, when he was a\ 
baby, and crowed in my lap—my little, blue 1 
eyed Martin, lying away off there, still and, 
cold, with no mother to bend down her face * 
over him when he looked up and called for lier< 
the last time—oh, don’t say my boy is gone, orj 
my heart will break—my heart will break!”* 
moaned the poor mother, as the truth began to ^ 
dawn more fully on her. ' 

Squire Farnham was a strong man, but he< 
bowed down his head, and cried like a child. 1 

At last he looked up, for there was a sud-< 
den fall. Mrs. Johnson had fainted. J 

“God help her,” he said, as he lifted her in< 
his arms, and laid her on the bed in the nextj 
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Jrooin. She lias said the truth, ‘her heart will 
5 break !* ” 

! Dear reader, on the golden back-ground of 
5 the last summer days how many such dark 
5 scenes have been painted? 

I Let us, who mourn no beloved dead on battle 
.-fields, bo humble, be pitiful, and grateful to 
jGod that no blow has fallen upon our homes; 
j and may He drop the dews of Ilis healing 
Jon the hearts which have been torn with that 
anguish, for which there is neither earthly 
’help or consolation! 
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Scfcri'i anti ^Imdoica. 

BY HELEN R. CUTLER. 

My friend Mrs. Allen hoards. She came to 
my room this morning, and related some of her 
experiences and grievances in this line. As 
near as I can recollect, they were like this:— 

Among the boarders is a widow Stevens, 
who, having “nothing to do,” no promising 
ventures in the matrimonial market just now, 
and no resources within herself, like many 
persons similarly situated, she falls to specu¬ 
lating upon her neighbors; in this instance, 
her fellow-boarders. 

She comes to my room occasionally, and 
opttu up 9 endeavoring to get my opinion with 
regard to them. To-day, she broached the 
character of our landlady very carefully. 

She had discovered several “ spots and 
blemishes,” in her make up and management. 
She hinted that the food was not always pre¬ 


pared with the care fastidious people would 
desire, in the way of cleanliness. She had 
made some discoveries to that effect, in the 
culinary department—accidentally—of course 
she was not on a spying mission. Only this 
morning, she saw the girl drop a piece of toast 
on the floor, and pick it up, and replace it on^ 
the plate which she was bringing in for our 
breakfast. 

Wherefore repeat these things? I thought. 
What good will it do ? and it engenders un¬ 
pleasant feelings. “ I know the same thing used 
to happen to me at school,” she went on, “till 

I was tempted to have a placard placed upon 
my door, * Fault-finders desired not to enter. 1 ' 1 

We should not shrink from pointing out 
error where it exists, and bad moral influences 
result from it; but to set ourselves to endeavor 
to spy out wrong, just for the gratification it 
affords us, when we have no power to remedy 
it, and it has no perceptible evil effects, is not 
only useless, but cultivates a state of ill feel¬ 
ing in ourselves, till nothing but imperfections 
loom up in our whole horizon. In those days 

II was disposed to have full confidence in per¬ 
sons and things, if appearances were fair; and 

.wherefore the use of introducing me to the 
’ unpleasant reality beneath the surface, when I 

• was in no danger of being harmed by the 
| pleasant seeming, and it made me happier? 

- A favorite teacher was once exhibited to me 
^in an unfavorable light, in this way, and the 

* charm destroyed that I had before felt in her 
'presence. Sometimes, some defect in the culi- 

* nary arrangements would be disclosed to me, 

• as in the case of to-day, spoiling a meal, per- 
' haps, to which I should otherwise have come 

> with a whole appetite. 

I I remember an instance of this kind, that 

> detracted from the pleasure of my dinners for 
Ja month. One day, my next door neighbor 

> thrust her head out of her room door, as I was 
\ passing to the dining-hall, in answer to the 

> dinner-bell, and, with the brush in one hand, 
i and her hair in the other, for she had suspended 
fhe operation of smoothing it, preparatory to 
i going down, to impart an unpleasant bit of in¬ 
formation, she hastily whispered, “don’t eat 

> any of the salad at dinner; I passed through 
' the kitchen a little while ago, and saw the 
: cook rinsing it in the wash-hand basin.” I 
^ passed on to dinner, with this image before 
? my mind—cook rinsing the salad in the wash- 
s hand basin. 

J It happened that I was extremely fond of 

> salad, it always seemed to give a relish to my 
\other food; but, though I took some when it 
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•was passed to me, I did not taste it, and the 
zest of my dinner was spoiled. \ 

For a month I did not taste any salad, and- 
missed it every day. Then, one day, accident¬ 
ally passing through the kitchen, just before 
dinner, there stood cook washing salad again. 
I scrutinized a little closely the vessel in which 
she was performing the operation; it was not 
the .wash-basin at all, but a pan somewhat 
resembling it, and which one desirous of see¬ 
ing things in an unfavorable light might easily, 
by a trick of fancy, convert into the veri-- 
table article. And here I bad lost a score 
of dinners—-lost the full enjoyment of them, 
from the propensity of one with optics sharp 
“to sec what was not to be seen,” in the way 
of faults. It is never best to go peeping be¬ 
hind the scenes much. As a general thing, it 
is better to take things for what they pass for. 
Isn’t it? 
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JKft dkltoc.'i. 

> “ There’s the echo rock,” said Mabel, and as 

■ she spoke, she flung across the meadows that 
' lay between, a merry maiden laugh. We stood 
j listening for a moment, and then the rock sent 
?back the flutter of sound ns sweet and musical 
?as happy girlhood itself. 

j “ Not a tone lost,” said we. 

> “Only softened, and just touched with 
.something weird, as if echo were a personality, 

■ and, in imitating Mabel’s laugh, had given to 

> it a hue from her own spirit,” answered our 

■ student companion. 

j “Send over that laugh again, Mabel,” said 
; we. And away, at our word, went her voiee, 
like a flight of singing birds. Then we stood 
'listening as before, until the birds came back, 
'singing as they went, but just a little wing- 
, weary. 

• “The voice lias lost something. What is 
,it?” remarked the student. 

' “Or gained something; which?” asked 
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Florence, who was standing by Mabel’s side. 
“To me, it has gained the something weird ofJ 
■which you spoke just now,” and she looked at5 
the student, so fixedly, that his eyes dropped) 
away from hers. 2 

“The imitation is so near the original,” we' 
remarked, “that tlia variation is scarcely) 
worth noting. Let us try this echo with a{ 
different sound.” We sent a strong, cheery; 
cry, over the intervening meadows, and tliej 
strong, cheery evy, peeled back again, finding' 
a new echo in the rocks, that lifted their; 
brown heads above us. < 

“ As wc speak, so echo answers us,” said- 
the student. “If we speak to hor in gladness,< 
she answers us in tones of gladness; if in : 
grief, in tones of grief. Always, she gives- 
us a reflection of ourselves; doubling, as it, 
were, our gladness or our grief.” ^ 

Then the young man threw out a deep, wail- ; 
ing cry, as of one in suffering; and the cry, 
came back just a little sadder in tone. A rush 
of angry words broke upon the stillness that : 
followed, and angry words were repeated, in. 
fierce impulses of sound. \ 

“Sing, Mabel,” saul one of the company. 
Mabel’s clear, sweet voice, went out in tune¬ 
ful cadences, filling the air with melody ; and 
echo took up the strains, throwing them forth, 
and mingling them in such rythmical harmony, 
that it seemed like one ghid heart singing to 
another.” 

“ A singular phenomena, to say the least of 
it,” remarked one of our little party, as we 
stood in the brooding silence that followed. 

“Let it be our instructor,” said the stu¬ 
dent. 

“ Will you point the moral ?” we asked. 

“ As echo speaks to us, so will the world 
speak,” lie replied. “ If wc laugh in its face, 
it will laugh back upon us; if wc address it 
angrily, it will reply in anger; if there is 
hope, and confidence, and good-will in our 
voices, it will reply hopefully, in good-will 
and confidence. As man goes into the world, 
so the world recognizes him—it is all things, 
to all men; re-acting in the line of action. 
Do wc not sec this every day ? The world 
has always a smile for some men, and 
always a frown for others ; yet, how rarely is 
it understood, that both the smile and frown, 
are as much reflections of the character of the 
two classes of men, as echo is of the sounds wc 
throw to her across the intervening spaces. 
The world is quick to comprehend a character, 
and as instinctive as echo in adaptation.” 

“A thought worthy of consideration,” said 


Mabel, smiling, “ and one upon which I mean 
to act. Thanks for the suggestion !” 

“ IIow will you speak to the world?” wc asked. 
“ In a loving voice, of course; for I would 
have love and kindness from every one,” an¬ 
swered the maiden. 

“ Kindness from all; hut love from one,” 
said Florence. She did not look at the stu¬ 
dent, but let her eyes droop to the ground. 
His eyes were on her face, in which the color 
■was deepening. Wo think there was, in bis 
heart, an echo of her voice. 

“There is still another lesson for us,” we 
said. “ The echoes of our lives arc ever com¬ 
ing buck upon us in states and consequence?, 
that have in them the qualities of our motives, 
whether they bo good or evil. Is it not of 
vital moment in what voices our lives speak, 
considering that the echoes will ho in all 
i things responsive? The echoes that coinc to 
' us from the outside world, are of small account 
; to those which sound in our inner conscious- 
: ness, ami to which we must listen when alone 
: with ourselves. And these voices do not die; 

• memory is continually sending them forth, 

• and awakening for us echoes that fill our 
; minds with gladness or regret—with joy or 
- grief—with pleasant repose of mind, or a bur* 

i derting disquietude. Ah, these echoes of our* 

• lives arc not such airy, unsubstantial things u? 

• come answering back to us from the hills over 
; yonder! No, no, young friend!” 

> “But,” said the student, “the echoes of 
{ which I spoke—echoes from the world around 
c, us—must, in their degree, correspond to the 
< inner echoes to which you refer. Our outer 
) lives are but reflections of our inner lives.” 

\ “ True.” 

{ “If we live in cheerful obedience to the 
\ will of Providence, wc shall speak to the world 
^cheerfully, and it will answer us back in as 

• cheerful a tone. If we seek the good of our 
{neighbor, the neighbor’s voice shall be nplea¬ 
sant echo in our cars. But, if wc unhappily 
{resist the wise ordainings of Providence, and 
' fret and clmfo in the bonds of circumstance 
; that hold us in our right positions; if we dis* 

. regard our neighbor’s good, and trnmple on 
r his rights, in attempting to grasp what we may 
i call our own ; then, our utterances will be re- 
$ turned upon us in discordant hnrshness. Nay* 
? more, as the echo of the world is, so will be 
: our life echoes. Let the former be to ua aa 
r - guides and monitors.” 

“ Spoken wisely and well,” we answered. 
“ And may we all take the lesson to heart. It 
Cj is worth remembering.” 
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Then the weird echoes were tried again. 
Pleasant voices were sent to them, and they 
returned us pleasant voices; sad tones, and 
there came back sad responses; gay laughter 
was the gift for gay .laughter, and music for 
music. 

“So will our life echoes be,” we said, one to 
another, as we passed from the sylvan scene 
where nature had been our teacher, t. s, a. 
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BOYS’ -AJSTD GIRLS’ TREASURY. 


“Sound ©ut.” 

BY VIRGINIA F. TOWNSEND. 

u There’s no other way, Elmira, and thoro wont 
be nny use in making a fuss about it. You’ll have 
to bind Newman and Doty out.” 

41 Oh, don’t, Daniel, don’t!” exclaimed mamma, 
lifting up both her hands, and growing quite white 
in the faco. 44 Anything in tho world but that! I 
will work my fingers to tho bono first; for, you 
know they are delicato children, and cau’t stand 
hard work, and tho very thought of such a thing 
would havo broken their father’s heart.” 

44 Wall, then, he couldn't have oxpoctcd anything 
else, if ho left, them without a dollar in tho world. 


Now, Elmirn, there’s no use in talking round tho 
mutter, wo must come right down to facts, llere 
you aro, a widow, with two young children on your 
hands to support. You can’t more than make 
enough with your nccdlo to keep yourself; and, as 
for tho children, what’s to bo done? I can’t afford 
to have them on my hands in idleness; and I’ve 
got half a dozen of my own to care for; and, it’s a 
man’s duty to look out for his own flesh and blood 
first. I’ve got together what little I have, by hard 
work, and strict economy, which, if some othors I 
could name bad practiced, they’d bo better off than 
they aro now. So, all I’vo got to say* is, that 
you’ve al’ays been too tender o! your ohildrcn, and 
a little hard work will only toughen ’em, and make 
'em stout and robust, which they need enough to 
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be. I saw farmer Kllis Inst night, and he said ho* 
irinted a chore boy tlint was likely nnd spry, and; 
.Newman's just the boy for him ; and J/im Dorman, < 
that lives near tho south-west mootin'house, and ( 
lias half a doren children, wants a girl to run of^ 
errands, and take caro of tho baby, and do light < 
mrk. So, hero's two good places, right at hand,< 
ami we can bare the thing nicely settled at onco;j 
anil. I hope you wont have any squeamish notions t 
about it, for it’s tho ouly way you can got your' 
children brend." < 

Uncle Daniel stood right before mamma as bo* 
iilked, but lie never looked her in the face but once, ( 
though her eyes were lifted to his all tho time, and her 
face was full of tho strangest changes while ho 
<;t ike. < 

I never liked my Undo Daniel. I always shrank 
front him, when I was a little child ; he has such 
icaarge, hard face, so uuliko my own dear, kind 
papa's, upon whoso grave tho tender spring grass 
Li# just bogun to sprout I never could under¬ 
stand how my undo and my father wero own 
brothers. Thoy aro so unlike. 

Poor mamma 1 She passed her hand over her 
rye?, and it shook liko tho leaves in tho window, 
cader tho spring winds. Her voice trembled when 
die spoke, as though a great many sobs lay behind 


in tho name of that God who will take account of 
your dealings this day, with tho widow and tho 
orphan." 

Undo Daniel turned very red in the faco. Ho 
cleared his throat twice, and then rose up. 

“ Wall, Elmira,” ho said, If you talk liko this, 
I pliant arguo tho matter farther. I meant what I 
said for tho best; but, as you tako it so, lot things 
go your own way j” and ho walked straight out of 
tho house. 

“Mother, what is it to be bound out?” I said, 
going to hor, and putting ray arm around her waist. 

Sbo did not answer; sho only buried her faco in 
her bands; and oh! what sobs shook to and fro 
my poor mother! 

\ At last, sho grew calmer, and drew mo into her 
>lap, and smiled on mo—such a sorrowful smilo 
jthat it went right down into my heart, I whis- 

> pored to her again— 

> “What does * bound out' mean, mamma?" 

> “ It means, my little daughter, being given up to 
J some ono, with whom you will live, and who will 
J liavo all tho caro of, and control over you.” 

> “Oh, mother ! you wont give me up to anybody 
jelse, will you ?” and I clung to her. 

> “Never, my littlo girl—never!" and she hugged 
£ mo very tight to her heart. 


'■Daniel, thorn is no need that you sny anything' „ ohi dcar! dcar , r , n tircd> and ;f s so llardj 
- on this mattor. I havo, ns you know, 110 £ ,]racing this grent cart, with such a big baby in 
r ’f to fltoltor iny fathorless boy nnd girl; but, yout for tlirco whoIc hours; andj thc day 80 very hot! 
tucJ uot fear, I shall never coino to you for a cor-k yj r8 Dorman is cross, too, because I didn’t get 
r..-r, or a crust of broud. I know, too, that, witll c through with ,[,„ dis h cs quicker; but, it's hard for 
m.r frail liealth, I shall hardly bo able to tako caret 81Ich ]Utlo g , r , ft , j am t0 wipo 8ach a grcat piIa 
or myself, and that it will bo useless to attempt to,; of dishc8 a8 ther0 wa3 to-day. Then, there isn't 
keop my children with mo now. I have sold tbo<! ono minu(o ' 8 rc3t , from morning until night, with 
furniture, and that will defray tho funeral ea- <1 t t, 0 hods to make, nnd the room to sweep, nnd tho 
[eases; nnd, I have taken a room, and intend 1°', table to set, an d tho great,cross baby, to tako earc of, 
■b what I can at plain sewing. But, I will not scoS „ j try vcr} . hard to plea80 M „. Dorman, because 
ray children bound out to strangers, who will havo,; mamma 8aid r must; and I don't let her know how 
it in their power to ovor-work nnd ill-treat them, sob hardI llarc worki or how I lie awako nights, 
bag as I havo breath to speak. It furmor Ellis,’ nnd cry, thinking nbout tho time whon pnpn was 
>3.1 .Mrs. Dorman will take thorn for awhile, and > aUv0i and u8cd t o tnko mo on his kneo, every 
! C hmv they nro suited with tho children, and I Evening, nnd call me his ‘darling littlo Doty.' 
with their treatment, I will cousont; but, to no- ; ,, j; seems nn nge sinco I was hero, though it's 

t'l'mg farther. My' children shall not bo token I only threo months, nnd tnnmma said, tho last time 
h.m me." ) I wa3 a t home—' I am working very hard to get a 

“ 1 m afraid it 11 ho hard work to manago that, 1 sowing machine; and, ns soon as I do, you shall 
Miwcrod Undo Daniel. You’re so over tender of > como homo to mo onco more, Doty; so, keep up a 
the children, thnt you wont seo what’s for their > h rav0 heart; for, in threo months more, I expect to 
best good, und-" > havo it.’ 

‘•Stop, Daniel!” said mamma, nnd I almost^ « ITow glad I am that I’m not ‘bound out!’ Tho 
iprang from my seat, her voico wns so strange and > three mon ths will get away slowly, and then I can 
stem. “You know in your own soul, that you caro? g0 homo to dear mamma—not as I do now, for 
tw mure for your dead brothor’s children, or what S a Saturday afternoon; but, to stay always ! 
bieumes of them, than you do for that dog under? „ -phero 1 I dcclaro 1 thnt is Mrs. Dorman, stand- 
sour feet. All you waut, is to got them off yourC; ng at tho back gate, and beckoning to mo. I 
lutt.ls, 80 that thoy never cost you a dollar. But, S gucs8 that sho thinks I’vo dragged baby np the 
I charge you, in tho liamo of your dead brother, ^ road j ong cn0 ugh ; and, I’m so glad, if I can go in 
never to dare to wrench his orphan children from 5 out 0 p this hot sun 1 
their widuwod mother— I charge you not to do it, ' — 
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It seems all like a dream, and yet, I know that 
it's truo, and that I’m lying horo in mamma's 
bed, and that she is walking out with Uncle Robert, 
for ho said the night was so still and pleasant, that 
a littlo fresh air would do her good! 

Oh, to think I’m never going back to Mrs. Dor¬ 
man’s any more! AVhat will Newman say when 
ho comes to learn it all, for Uncle Robert said ho 
should send for him bright and early to-morrow 
morning; and mamma said that farmer Ellis was a 
hard, grinding sort of man, who, though ho wouldn’t 
actually abuse the boy, made him work early and 
late, for his hoard, 

Mrs. Dorman was quito provoked—I saw that 
when I got up to the gate. “There,” said she 
“your mother’s sent for you to come straight homo, 
for you’ve got company from a groat ways off that 
wants to sec you. 

“Jest comb up your hair, and put on your white 
apron. I don’t know what I’m to do about gettin’ 
supper, and this is ironin’ day too. When folks 
let girls out to work, it’s a pretty piece of business 
to send for ’em after this fashion} hut I s’pose 
you’ll have to go, and mind you don’t stay any 
longer than you can help.” 

I was not long in getting off, and I ran almost 
all the way home, though it is a mile and a half, 
wondering what had happened. Mamma sat at the 
door, with a face so full of smiles, that sho looked 
like her old self. 

“Oh, mamma, what is it?” I said. 

“ Guess who has come, my little girl?” 
r " Before I could answer, a tall gentleman came to 
the door, and caught me right up in his arms. 1 
“ What is your unwc ?” ho said. 

“Charlotte Morgan, but they call mo ‘Doty/' 
sir.” < 

“Don't you know who it is?” asked mamma, as 
the gentleman seated mo on his knee. < 

I looked in his face; ho had dark hair and a thick 1 
beard, and ho was sunburnt, hut ho had such a 
pleasant smile! 1 

“It’s your Uncle Robert; your mother’s only ( 
brother, who held you just so on his knee, Doty,' 
when you were a little baby ; and he’s just returned ! 
from California, where I thought ho hnd died!” < 
“ Como, Doty, kiss me, with thoso littlo cherry \ 
lips of yours,” said wy uncle. < 

And I put my arms around his neck and kissed [ 
him over and over. And then bo asked mo all < 
about Mrs. Dorman, and I told him all I had kept* 
back from mamma—how cross she was, and how ) 
bard I had to work, for such a littlo girl. Mamma > 
cried while I talked, and the tears came into Uncle - 
Robert’s eyes. «: 

“Oh, Elmira,” he said, “if I had known this£ 
before, or that your husband was dead, I should C 
have hurried off sooner. It is inexplicable that*; 
none of my letters reached you.” < 

“Well, Doty, you shall never go hack to Mrs. $ 
Dorman’s any more,” said mamma. 


r “No, yon shant,” added Undo Robert, bringing 
;down his hand on the table. “I've made a fe» 
e thousands, Elmira, and I've nobody to share it 
\ with, hut you and your children.” 

P And a great mountain seemed to drop right off 
£ from my heart. And in a littlo while Uncle Robert 
p said, 

t “I can’t hreatho free, Elmira, until I’ve ex* 
£ pressed my mind to your husband’s brother, Daniel 
C Morgan. I want you to send for him at once, io 
v that I can have that pleasure. I wont say hut a 
3 few words.” 

^ “I’ll ask Mrs. Mansfield, who own3 this house, 
rto let Johnnie go; but you’ll promise me, Robert, 
that you wont got too indignant. I remember how 
^little you could stand ubuso of anything when you 
^ wero a boy !” 

b “ Don’t be frightened, Elmira. I’ll look out for 

v myself.” 

b Uncle Daniel did not get over for about two 
? hours ; and mamma passed it telliug Uncle Robert 
^nll about papa’s death, and what followed; and 
'p when she related her conversation with Uncle Daniel, 
C about our being bound out, ho just sprang off bli 
£ chair. “The old villain!” he said. 

£ At that moment there was a knock at the door, 
^ and Uncle Duniel walked in. Mamma introduced 
r him to her brother. 

> “I am very happy to boo you,. Mr. Strong,” sail 
C Uncle Daniel, puttiug out his hand. 

^ Uncle Robert did not observe it, 

> “ And I am very happy, sir,” ho said, “ that you 
; have afforded mo this opportunity of telling you 
; that you have acted liko a scyundrel, to my sister 
?and her orphan children.” $ 

> “What do you mean, sir?” asked Uncle Daniel, 

^ very red with angor. 

) “I mean, sir, that that man, who, with hundreds 
fofacros, and thousands of dollkra at his disposal, 

- could have tho heart to see two delicate children, 

; like that one,” pointing to me, “ bound out to hard 
; labor, and their frail, helpless mother, stitching 
enway her life, to got bread to kcop it in her body— 

! the man who could do thnt, I say, and not lift a 
: hand to help them out of his ubunduucc, is, I thiuk, 
fully deserving tho name of scoundrel.” • 

> “ I didn’t como here to bo insulted,” said Uncle 
Daniel, and his faco was as white now, as it was 
red before, nnd ho walked towards tho door. 

“And I didn’t send for you with any such inten¬ 
tion, only to tell you the plain, straightforward 
truth, for which you, not I, are responsible; aud 
also, that you wouldn’t have lost anything, by being 
a little generous to my sieter and her children. I 
would have paid you all that it cost you.” 

Undo Duniel looked crestfallen enough; he 
stammered out eomothing which I couldn’t hear, 
and thou ho left. 

“ It will do him good,” said Uncle Robert, as 
tho door closed. 

“I think it will,” answered mamma. “Nothing 
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tlse, but just such blunt truth?, would have reached 
him.” Then she put her arms around her brother’s 
seek. “ Oh, Robert, you don’t know how good it 
jeems to seo your dear, dear face again, and to feel 
that I, and ray children, jiro not all alone in tho 
world 1” 

“You shall not be, while they and I draw breath, 
Elmira. Como now, let’s cheer up, and have a 
food supper. There’s a ten dollar gold piece to 
bay it,” slipping tho money into mamma’s palm, 
tad then iny undo lifted mo in his arms to the wall, 
jn>t as papa used to do. 

Mamma wont to tho store and ordered a heap of 


nice things, and Uncle Robert told me some funny 
stories about California, and at last we sat down to 
tho best supper in the world—it seemed so to me, 
anyhow ! 

It was so late, and a ride of fire miles over to 
farmer Ellis's house, so mamma concluded that wo 
had better wait until morning before we sent for 
|Newman. What will he say when he comes! Oh, 
>1 Ho hero in mamma’s bed, a glad and happy girl 
’to-night; and I thank God that He has sent to ns, 
i our dear, kind undo—Robert Strong—nud that I 
'shall never agaiu fear being “bound out!” 
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